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ter on these grounds offered a timely instrument 
for political opponents, who were themselves less 
scrupulous about consulting local interest. Such 
is the probable explanatiomeof dle-anomabous ‘re- 
sult. Imperially, that i 


t portant. 
Ireland is practicalising h litics. Mr. John 
O'Connell attempts, this w to establish «an 


association “for general es,” but without 
success ; the atenance at. ting wasailout 
two; the subscripffons will about 4d. The 


Tenant League has had a conference, at which 
also the attendance was slack, but of which :the 
proceedings were imtelligible and sensible. The 
new circumstances of the co’ render a Tenant 
League almost as little required as it is in‘ England ; 


but the League is a this good—it is-keeping 
the best of the national Irish party together in 
Parliamentary independence ; and their demands 


are naturally being so modified, that we ma 
begin to entertain a distinct hope of English 
Radical. members and Irish ‘Tenant-right bers 
uniting themselves into a t organisation in 
the House of Commons, of coercing even 
a Coalition into Li ism for both countries. 
Yet, if the Tory leaders, Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli, are deliberately about ‘to raise a Pro- 
testant cry ? We hesitate to believe in such politi- 
cal infamy. 

England and France are illustrating the cordial 
alliance by exchanging compliments. Paris is 
about to adopt the ‘Lenton system of police 
What a blow to romancers !—French statesmen 
destroying the assumed efficiency of a ‘secret 
police,”—a secret police being necessarily a failure. 

Australia supplied a new world to commerce, 
and it is supplying a new world to art. The 
English “ public” is enlarging for all the English- 
men and women who live upon the public. Miss 
Catharine Hayes, having made a great fortune in 
America, is piling an Australian (golden) Pelion 
upon the Californian Ossa. Mr. G. V. Brooke 
follows, and no doubt we are to see a Hegira of 
singers and actors. London may get pleasanter 
by-and-by; and it will be agreeable to see the 
rough colonists getting so humanised by our “great 
dramatic artists.” 








THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 

Tue Form of Prayer for the Day of Thanksgiving 

(to-morrow) has been published—It runs thus :— 

A Prayer of Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the 
present Abundant Harvest. To be used at Morn- 
ing and Evening Service, after the General 
Thanksgiving in all Churches and Chapels in 
England and Wales, and in the town of Berwick- 
on-T'weed, on Sunday, the Ist of October next, 

Atmicuty Gop and Father, of whose only gift it 

cometh that the earth is made to yield its increase for 

the sustenance of man, vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, that 

Thou hast crowned the year with Thy goodness, and 

caused the earth to bring forth abundantly, that it might 

give seed to the sower and bread to the eater. We 
acknowledge, O Lord, that it is of Thy great mercy that 
the evils of want and searceness are not added to the 


HE, LEADER. 
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THE WAR. 
THE CRIMEA. 


The dasding of the trogpe was effected» without 
oppssition, at. a place Old For miles 
from Seba Eupatoria was, about the same 


1. 
time, scene by a small force of English, French, 
and Turkish“troops. The army was on fi h 


for Sebasto Menschikoff wasawaiting theattack 
of the allied forces in :pesition at Buirluik,on the 
river Alma. That placewouldbe reached by:the allies 


on the 20th, and there are rumours of a battle having 

been fought on that day. We may have news to- 

day (Saturday). 
THE DANUBE. 

Omar Pacha is advancing into Bessarabia, and 

marching towards the Pruth. It is said there will be 


a “Siege of Ismail.” 
THE BALTIC. 


The latest accounts leave the fleet off Revel. There 
is still a talk of an attack on that city, but nothing 
is known of what is to be done. Sir C. Napier is 
not coming home just yet; and it would seem that 
the future movements of the fleet depend a good 
deal on the part Sweden may take. Some of her 
ports would be desirable for a portion of the fleet to 
winter in. 


ASIA. 

Two combats have been fought in Georgia between 

Daniel Bey, Schamyl’s lieutenant, and Wrangel’s 

division. The Russians were beaten. The Poles, 

who formed part of the Russian forces, are reported 
to have gone over to the enemy with two guns. 


THE PACIFIC. 

The combined squadron of Franee and England 
consisting of the Virago, President, Amphitrite, 
Rigue La Forte, L’Eurydice, L’Artémise, and L’Obli- 


the 29th July. They were scouring the Pacific in 
search of Russian vessels. 


LORD DUNDONALD AGAIN, 

Lord Dundonald is very restless about the com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet, which was not offered to 
him. He has written another letter to the papers— 
as thus:— 

The unfounded charge brought against Lord Aberdeen, 
refuted by “the only testimony that could be adduced,” 
being now transferred to Sir James Graham, accompa- 
nied by the assertion of a person that he heard the im- 
putation from a friend of mine, I feel it to be my duty 
further to declare that Sir James Graham never offered 
the command of the Baltic fleet to me, and that I did 
not ask it, under the impression that Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier was the most capable of undertaking the ardu- 
ous task of bringing the crews of an undisciplined fleet 
to order. 

I mentioned, however, to Sir James Graham that, if 
the attack on Sebastopol (the most desirable object of the 
war) failed to terminate hostilities, I should hold myself 
in readiness to employ my “ secret plan” on any naval 
enterprise, more especially if such were deemed imprac- 
ticable by the usual art of war. 

Attacked as I have been for stating the truth in re- 
gard to Lord Aberdeen, I trust that a generous public 
will suspend their judgment until at an early day I shall 
rebut the calumnies with which I have been assailed. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Tue Emperor of the French is again at Boulogne. On 
Monday he was joined by the Empress. Her Majesty 





dangers of warfare abroad, and the terrors of pestilence 
at home. We might have sown much, and brought in 
little; the heaven might have been stayed from dew, 
and the earth stayed from her fruit. But Thou hast 


was received by the Emperor and a brilliant staff at the 


railway terminus. The “ poissardes ” were also awaiting 


the Empress with offerings of flowers. The progress of 


dealt graciously with Thine unworthy servants, and | the cortége through the town, was an ovation. It is said 


has blest the labour of the husbandman, and filled our 
garners with all manner of store. And now, Lord, we 
entreat Thee, together with these temporal mercies, to 
bestow the inestimable gift of Thy Holy Spirit, that a 
due sense of Thy goodness toward this land may awaken 
in ws a more sincere repentance toward Thee, and a more 
earnest faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Grant that 
the dangers by which we are still threatened—the 
pestilence which walketh in darkness, and the sword 
which destroyeth at noon-day—may lead us to a more 
active obedience to Thy laws, a more earnest endeavour 
to conform to Thy will, and to advance Thy Glory. 
Dispose the hearts of those to whom abundance has been 
given, to use that abundance in relieving the necessities 
of the poor and destitute; that whilst many have 
gathered plenty, none may pine in want and penury. 
Thus may Thy judgments and Thy mereies alike work 
together for the spiritual benefit of all the people of 
this land, and tend to graft in their hearts an increasing 
love and fear of Thee, our only refuge in the time of 
trouble.* Hear, we beseech Thee, Q Lord, these our 
humble petitions, and receive these our thanksgivings, 
for his sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 

* To be added where the cholera prevails :— 

And may the frequent instances of mortality which 
we have seen remind us all of the nearness of death, and 
of the judgment that is to follow; that whether living 
or dying, we may be found faithfnl disciples of Him who 
has taken away the sting of death, and opened the gate 
of everlasting life to all believers, 


| 





that the Empress is considerably improved in health, 
and that the birth of an heir to the throne of France, 
within a few months, is by no means an improbable 
event. 


A number of forged shares and other securities have 
been discovered to be in circulation on the Bourse. An 
unlicensed broker in the coulisse was found to be the 


guilty person. 


The King of Portugal has returned to Lisbon. He 
was received with great cordiality. He appears to be 





There has been a monster petition from all parts of 
Jutland, against the proposed Danish Constitution. It 
was to have been presented to the King at Copenhagen 
by sixty-three deputies ; but he refused to see them. 


There is a report at Turin, that Garibaldi and Ros- 
selli, who was formerly a general in the Roman army, 
were going to fight a duel. 





There has been a report of General O’Donnell’s quit- 
ting the office of Minister of War in the Spanish Cabinet 
for that of Foreign Affairs, but it is contradicted; al- 
though there is to be some modification of the Cabinet 
before the meeting of the Cortes. 


The King of Prussia has gone to Silesia to inspect 
personally the damage done by recent floods. 


gado were at Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, on | A 


hed eos NEWS. 

y Treaty between 
and the Bohtiah Dolonies was peal iy = States 
on the 12th September. President 


There ‘is a ramour, but said to emanate 
autherity, that despatches hed bee sam 
m Mr. Seulé at-Madrid, to the effect that he 
made «an ‘efrangementwith the new Governments 
‘Spain for the purchaseéf Cuba; and that d 
and Fraace favoured the sale from “ motives of 
internatienal policy.” — 





The annexation of the Sandwich Islands 
United States is said to have been determin”, % 


—“"—__—— on, 
There has been rioting between ‘the Jy; 
Americans in New Orleans. Lives = a « 
the disturbance was only quelled after the 


had been twice called out. 


E 


A fugitive-slave riot has occurred 


at 
Some men from St. Louis seized a 


i 





alleged illegally. He was rescued by the mob, The 
St. Louis men fired on the people, and Te-capture 
the slave. They were arrested. 
— = nye 

nx elections produced a majority for the Goven, 
ment. But Mr. Hineks has had to give way,anj 
has resigned, on personal grounds. Sir A’ 
succeeds to the office of Prime Minister; but make 
little or no alteration inthe Mi , OF the mes. 
sures to be proposed. The following is givenasthy 


list of members forming the new Ministry —Upper : 
Canadians. — Sir Allen M‘Nab, President of 
Council; William Cayley, Inspector-General; 
. Macdonald, Attorney-General, 
Smith, Solicitor-General, west; Robert 
master-General; John Ross, Speaker, 
Council. Lower Canadians.—N. A. 
missioner of Crown Lands; E. P. T; i 
General; Jean Chabot, Commissioner of 
Works; L. T. Drummond, Attorney-General; 
O, Chauveau, Provincial Secretary; 
Secretary. It has been announced that the 
ment measures would be introduced in 
order, viz.,—Debate on the Addresses, i 
Treaty Ratification, Clergy Reserves 
Seignorial Tenure Commutation, Elective | 
ture, Municipal Improvement in Lower 
Reduction of Tariff, and School Bill. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
Some of the Arctic voyagers have returned, A tele- 
graph from Cork states: — 

“Arrived her Majesty’s ship Phoenix, bringing 
captains of the Investigator (Mc Clure), Assistance, 
and Resolute; and part of the crew of Assistance and 
Resolute. 

“ The North Star and Talbot convey the remainder 
of the crews of the Assistance, Resolute, Investigator, 
and tenders. The first and third-lieutenants and 
surgeon of Resolute, master and clerk in chargeof 
areas and Monsier Debray have arrived in the 

heenix.” 





ARCHDEACON DENISON PROTESTS. 
Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, at the instance st 
the Rev. Mr. Ditcher, of South Brent, has formally 
cited Archdeacon Denison before a commission d 
five clergymen, who are to inquire whether theres 
any ground for proceeding against him on changes 
that he has preached and published doctrines wid 
regard to the communion as thus:— 

“That the act of consecration causes the bread al 
wine, though remaining in their natural substan ® 
have the body and blood of Christ really, though 
ritually, joined to them, so that to receive the one is 
receive the other. te 

“That the wicked and unbelieving eat and drink 
body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper J#® 
much as the faithful.” 

The archdeacon has made a solemn protest, t 
legal form, against the ng, on the growl 
that a similar inquiry was entered on by direcin 
the late Bishop of Bath and Wells, under ¥ > 
was acquitted of the charges; and that 
bishop has no power to re-open the question. 





REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 
Ar the Middlesex Registration for the King’ = 
district, some claims of persons holding 
Freehold Land Societies were disputed on — 
grounds, but were allowed, and the 


in that district placed 41 new county voters ” 


registry. 

In the Mile-end district 91 claims were Eg 
by the “ Long-shore men,” in right of fre in fe 
held by them as “ the Potters-ferry 0 * fe 
hold houses and land, and in rights i © shat 
at Potters-ferry, Isle of Dogs.” It was od al 
under their deed the claimants were rastess 

was ip 


possessors of the freehold 
and the claims were all disallowed. 
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7 4 only a want of vigour, but a want of due regard to human ing to condemn it. His belief was that Government 
WAR TO THE MINISTRY: | life; and rmitting Austria to occupy the Danubian pro- | wiser this meeting. The resolution a 
demonstration at Sheffield “for the purpose of | vinces without even a declaration of war against Russia, this 
; *hether the present Government is de-| meeting deems impolitic in the highest in no way | done that which the resolution imputed to them. ‘The 
‘of the confidence of the country in the’ calculated to impress the Autocrat with their determination ee ees 
of the war with Russia,” which was| of purpose, or secure the ostensible obj of the war.” | an mere —_- ‘He that the 
last week, came off on Monday. _ He himself did not like the conduct of the present Whig n not pass resolution before it, until its 
ling of the meeting was not unanimous. Government. He accused them of slumbering at their assertions had been proved. 
who ‘took the chair, stated that he) oe asting ono mene, Na — ae en wateh- oy err - — 
’ = . : ulness of t proceedings e . Their uct in i ‘ i 
wo oil, and aod a — reference to Odessa was wally ike’ nothing but playing at | that he fa ale mers med for a certain 
of the requist oH * jai ; that war. (Cheers.) It had always hitherto been our limited not for six months, or sine die. ‘His worship 
3 to them. o complained fiat ® | when we obtained an advantage in war to follow it up vigor- | then put the amendment, which was by nearly 
the council who had signed the oer ously, but that we neglected to do at Odessa, and the result | whole meeting. The resolution was (put and carried 
his 


a 


Rute? 
af 
F. 


G 


were ‘ 3 , | Was loss to this nation, and the shedding of the blood of our | ‘with loud cheers. 
Councillor Alcock said that, as one of the parties who! sailors. When we condemned the Cabinet, we should recol-] Councillor Ironside (Loud Cheers) 
requisition, he was equally at a loss with the | lect that Lord Palmerston was in office when Poland was | down to move another resolution, but he should 
had got up the meeting. He was asked in| partitioned by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, The restora- | ject to do duty on an occasion of this description 
during its last meeting to sign a requisition | tion of the independence of Italy, Hungary, and Poland must | worthy friend Mr. Schofield ; and, re 4 ar ah 
bot to that document no one could have had be the wish of every English patriot, but we must not think the treacherous character of 
+ otign, for it was simply that the mayor would call a| that we should get any Government or any House of Com- | tortuous diplomatic proceedings, no 
eonsider whether the conduct of Government in| mons to forward that movement with our present system of people of England that any permanent 
the war was deserving the confidence of the| representation. He referred to the part that England took | on the future peace of Europe, 
with Russia against the Turks at the battle of Navarino, for | asan ally; and that the Ai 
jon to be moved, he had prepared an amend-| which he said Russia showed her gratitude to us by closing — without ae 
heiwould submit to the meeting. He might say,| the Danube against our ships within a month. Our conduct | highest pn 
¢was rumoured this was not a spontaneous movement | has been most cowardly. Our wats have been the wats 6f | cholas of visited th 
of the poets “ — but that it had been agp -_ folly, _ he did not say this [aed Dery Goan Do saat ——— 
the Carlton Club in London. the general quality. We must not expect ‘or it 
Saunders said perhaps the mayor would allow | Mr. Bisraeli to forward the independence of Italy, Hun- | of Turkey to the British 
make his confession. Tlenghten He explained | gary, and Poland. (A Voice: “ We don't want then) Nor ition, ‘the count said: —“ 
had twice refused to sign a requisition to the mayor | could Bright.or Cobden raise ‘a cabinet. He condemned our | will be’the more beneficial, inasmuch 
a to condemn her Majesty’s Ministers and to | present policy with 5 to Austria, in allowing that power | assent of Austria. Between 
their dismissal oe office, = the ge that we | to occupy hy ts tory, -_ ‘cee —“~—r 4 of the —_— As -w 
in possession of sufficient information of the moye- | Government he held {not on rdeen, but the whole | affairs urkéy. conclusion, 
the allied troops. He had received a resolution | Cabinet, responsible. Lord iberdom could not control the | showing how Tikey was to be partitioned 
shad been appointed to second, but he had written | whole Cabinet, but really, if he could, they ought all to be | the purpose just stated, the of i 
of the meeting declining to support that | impeached and shot. (Cheers and laughter.) as we have already’ said, is united by 
t he thought we were doing a fair amount nm al Come, Mr. Alcock, you are goiug too far. wh gon —_ ” "Now, ‘that gh 
work in the East, and he could not but believe | (Laughter.) was oreign Secretary, propo- 
that ia of Europe something startling would soon} Mr. Alcock: You don’t suppose I mean anything, do you? | sition, put it into his red box, and neither returned nor 
be dene. (Roars of laughter.) The mayor seemed afraid that he was | rejected it, (Applause.) When the Emperor Nicholas, a 
Mr. Alderman Carr proposed the first resolution: | going to say oo}, Y= a fortni ht after the accession to power of Lerd Aberdeen, iw 
‘The lst time he had the honour of being before a public (Lom — No, but that you have already said it. — : x aye Petersburg, be gota the , 
- “ - - - “ | (Laughter. utton- an some conversation im 
audience on this ns ~~ eo vote Mr Alcock: Well, what he meant to say was, that if men | Turkey. His Majesty said: “ The sick man is ready to 
tion ok differe me hi if ther 2 ‘| betrayed their country they deserved to be impeached and | the time has come about which we spoke in 1844, 
would = t " crite Ch rey eo a on punished. (Applause.) He should have less regret for their | course of the conversation, Sir H. our said; “ Your 
fate on the presen eee a aoe ge mare | loss than for the loss of perhaps thousands of our troops | Majesty has forgotten Austria. Now, this question affeets 
- srrgpemmana ep Ken dag pron s. Ss wh Mey | which might be brought about by their cowardice and a want | that power very nearly, and she will expect to be consulted.” 
himself and bi ie head.” (Cheers : "ape ee sned ho | of honesty of purpose. The longer this war lasted the greater “ Oh,” said the Emperor, “but you must understand when 
~ nd oe; ( tom re.) lg > coms the | would be the expense, every shilling of which had to come | I speak of Russia, I speak of Austria as well. (Laughter, 
in ke the East "(Cheers ) “He believ 4 Per great | from the pockets of the people, and therefore he wished it to and “wy 4 “ Hear, hear.”) What suits the one suits the 
Teeteaas there a .. dies ae uo aheanees be speedily concluded; and not so as to secure peace from | other. (Cheers, and cries of “ That's it.”) Our interests 
= ction ent ont oe A - ae ‘ “all rte Russia, as Lord Aberdeen said, for thirty years, but for 300 | with regard to Turkey are perfectly identical.” (Cheers.) 
heated tweir di — - ae “es 7 re y Wee yr ese He years. (Cheers.) We ought to raise an effective barrier to | He need not say more on that part of the question than to 
did not bei on ai auatien pl alive ae ‘et | the depotism of that power, which, though called barbarian, | ask the meeting “ What is Austria now doing in the Prinei- 
The next man to hin was in the Freneh a a | possessed a monstrous lot of cunning; for as regarded the | palities?” Omer Pacha, that noble man (4 Pause), unaided 
sash elilenes wen a. great Veesten te ee. | Cn trade, and the right of navigation of the Danube, they | by us, drove Russia out of the Principalities. Austria was 
and be sincere 2 end Granted that friendly alliance | had outwitted all our diplomatists. It was not one, but all | now in. England had influenced the Porte to sign a con- 
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tele- | the Cabinet who were answerable for the conduct of the war. | vention to allow Austria to oceu i 

i Tiles he re at) ae “ie the Cabine ( swerable fi ° py that territory; and what 

wall Wewwiasting. Whilst he reprobated as strongly as | and so they ought to be, for they got money enough for it. | was Austria doing? Hunting out the refagees—ob 
, could do the horrors that followe. vet he kne a s y it Z 
a SMM arioen tt wan torpoanttle for ip mation te | cmeere) Omer Pacha to give up the Hungarian refugees there ; telling 
tance, nape Siesta m4 anew any nation to |" Councillor Harvey said he had also an amendment to | them that she would not have the Polish and Hungarian 
¢ and sine see wit Re os "¢Chena) 1 hi ae country | make, which might meet with the same fate as Mr. Alcock’s. | refugees in the Principalities. And our Government were 
ie owy on . ¢ vow A In " or — Strong charges had been made against the Government, and | in complicity with that act. (Cheers.) Then, he asked, 
sinder had been ios — a nner Awd 4 teed ‘ a Mt) at any rate those should be proved before we pronounced | What were they to do with an adjournment for a fortnight, 
gator, the principalitie B' f Ta te a mld Roath CU-/ them guilty. The resolution he had to move was to the | when, for aught they knew, Austria might be shooting down 
: and ( istes. at ‘ey ' oo coaaae jave Tap- | effect “That, in the opinion of the meeting, the progress | those poor unfortunate refugees in hundreds, as a had 
r PP we) n = i energe tic oe | of the war hitherto has not been so satisfactory to the done before. (Cheers.) Why, it made his blood boil to 
whe luting ne, and ite ond v : ia a oe hese ik * | country, nor so vigorously prosecuted as the extensive | think that England should be a party to so disgraceful and 
. ‘Was it that authorit oom eet ry aor toaiiin ; <{ preparations led the country to expect, but as now there | horrible a transaction. (A use.) Omar Pacha did not 
maral commanders m4 secs we fi a ere ya seems a determination to act with energy in the Crimea, | want Austria in the Principalities ; but Austris was there 
wsthey wished to 4 >. He lid ae ’ iar an a hr this meeting be adjourned for a fortnight, to await the issne | because the interests of Russia and Austria were “ perfectly 
$ There * wn not or a 4 rg vee. | of the operations there.” (A Voice: “Nonsense.”) That gen- | identical.” (Cheers.) Austria held possession of the Prin- 
nce ot cated the ts omen oa Sei mines oo nee Fhe tleman might call it nonsense, but he called it good common | cipalities as a warming-pan for Russia; and as Russia told 
satis ~ with Rete po ma ot te pm Sonia sense. It was not his intention in moving that amendment | Austria to declare war against us, she woulddoso. Austria 


rmally tmald not 
jon of . ~ lg ee a é nat | to shut up public discussion on the conduct of Government. | would then say: “I am in the Principalities, and I'll not 
—ry a le) highest position in this country—the Ear! | There sa Bs one on the platform who thought Government | move out of them.” He (Mr. Sendak sapmbebens tole- 
(Loud cheers.) If that minister were to | ; . : i muti tion of Austria’s oecupation of the Principaliti 
harges Mintamement that he had been one of the createst and | 284 been_more lax and negligent in jroonene the war | ration of Austria’s o e ities as a Most 
with . . ape a "| than he did. (Cheers and laughter.) For the first two or | disgraceful transaction, and called upon the meeting, by. its 
7 itis Swe tee “4 sare oe oo ! three months they heard of nothing but the captures of | vote, to indorse his opini .) 
preent posit: (Cheer in — id who shou he . — | cargoes of salt and guano by our powerful fleet. This ap- Mr. Pearson seconded the motion. . 
ai al @y, nay, he was in nome sia aed pore to <4 peared to him a pettifogging trifling with the nation. But| Councillor Alcock hoped that ther der of the b 
; Dumber of members of Parliament ant pag vane what had we arrived at now, Perhaps ere this resolution would be conducted in a more friendly manner. He wanted 
gh ge Mily of this nation. (Cheers.) Now. he eame forward to | "as moved to-night, Sebastopol was in possession of the | to know the truth. If what Mr. Tronside bad said was true 
Tye his townemes (2278.),, Now, be eame forward to | siiied armies. He hoped to God it was. (Cheers.) We | as to Austria's occupation of the Danubian Principnlities, 
Who so abused his . (Che a TI venedl : tos the it | had now strong opinions against Aberdeen and his Cabinet, that was so serious & matter that it ought to be the first 
sik the OP Was the rh stein The 8.) an ‘ech stenoteps | | and it was only a few months ago that we entertained some- subject for inquiry on the re-assembling of Parliament; and 
just Weepinst Russia by tis cov i > + sage aa ieee | what similar opinions of Prince Albert. Yet directly Par- | if it were found that Ministers were guilty of the things 
thlonatic interruptions. combined heats ‘te of naxpese | liament met, the charge against him was at once blown to | imputed to them, ‘they tt not to be allowed to exist. 
lore bom ptions, _ ined with a laxity of purpose, | 1) winds. (Cheers.) Seeing it stated in the Morning | (Applause and laughter.) Ke. Alcock) saw Mr. Roe- 
est, ib Mainline, leaders yc alike the tactics of our| 77.277 that the Newcastle people were the only sensible | buck a short time after Kossuth’s visit to Sheffield. Mr. 
grount alten ry oy. and the general progress of the people in the kingdom, and that the people of Sheffield were | Roebuck expressed great admiration for the noble Hungarian, 
tion of Mort umiliati Measures of a decisive character, | going to ‘act likewise, he asked them to pause before they and his sympathy with Kossuth’s nation; but Mr. Roebuck 
Mr. 








- liation of Russia, from being adopted.” : : ‘ . 
hich he jeston briefi aes ge allowed it to be said they were the only people who | also said that as an English statesman he could not adopt 
» arch Mr. Counci Y seconded the motion. d had fallen into that trap. (Cheers.) He urged them to be | his (Kossuth’s) views with reference to Austria. Mr. Roe- 
: illor Alcock then rose, and said:— careful, lest by their conduct they should thwart Govern- | buck wrote a letter to the promoters of Kossuth’s demon- 















- Perhaps ‘there would be a difference of opinion, | ment, who had manifested a disposition to carry on the war | stration in Sheffield in June last, in which he stated his 
wag} 8 Want of explanations, he trusted there would be } manfully and with vigour, They should rather encourage | reason for dissenting from Kossuth’s views on the Austrian 
om this meeting’s detestation of Russian aggres- | Goverament to go on. In a fortnight or three weeks we | question. That letterwas never read in public. He (Mr. 
Ben er) He condemned the cruelty and rapacity of | should see whether Government were sincere, and the ques- Alcock regretted it was not; because it would have given 
but he could not agree with the mode in which it | tion would lose nothing ia the interval. If this Government | Kossuth an opportunity to reply to them, and to put the 

Proposed to treat this question. Although he was no | were turned out, whom would they get in their place? The | points in dispute between him and Mr. Roebuck before the 
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| party ~ of Lord Aberdeen, he could not believe he had Derbyites? We know enough of them. Lord John Russell any in a most interesting light. And more than 
oo te bi ape the Ministry he was said to have. He| went slow enough; but Lord Derby put the drag on alto- | had Mr. Roeback’s authority to make it known " 
le think that such men as Lord John Russell and gether. (Laughter.) It was a few twaddling bigoted Tory | disappointed, as the representative of this towt Zz 
pale Palmerston would sit in the council as mere lookers on. | papers who were attempting to rouse up opposition to Go- | views were not on that oteasion laid befe oA 
‘are Senet to be equally responsible for their con- vernment, of whose alleged unfitness no proof was given. such an —- uestion as that of Aust £ 
in {tee Mt be to «i - The policy of this country should} Councillor Alcock led the dment position wit to the pi r x 
, a fest al mg out one man in the cabinet, but to roan | Mr. Wilkins rose to support Mr. Harvey’s amendment, | cock’s) own part, he did not Austrian 


to the country. He would now submit 


which, however, he thought did not go far enough; because | and if the opmion of the Earl of Aberdeen 


| 


he but if it was hostile to the feelings of the | a fortnight was a very short time, and might disclose nothing | that France could beat Russia and Austria pa 
@ Would withdraw it. The amendment was: “That | sufficient to warrant them in pronouncing an opinion adverse | would rather not see us in allianee with th 
Minj feels deep concern at the conduct of her Ma-| to Government. They ought to waive their discussion until | because he was sure that the views of 


bul 
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$ in their mode of carrying on the war. That | the present season was ended, and until Parliament met, so | inimical to the interests of Turkey inthe sett 
their conduct in relation to Odessa showed not! that they might hear the defence of Government, before pro | matter. He maintained, however, that¢here 
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of the question which had not been fairly brought before the | ‘‘ To her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.—The address 


meeting. Government, they must remember, had the ad- 
vantage of inte which the people could not get ; 
it often ha hat of treachery fell to the nd 


of the people of Sheffield, in public meeting assembled 
Showeth—“ That we, your Majesty’s memorialists, have 


when Ministers rose to explain. On that ground he dis- | taken a deep interest in the present war with Russia, having 
of the sweeping condemnation of the Ministry con- | often met to express our opinions thereupon, and having 


in the resolution. 
Mr. Harvey hoped that. Mr. Alcock had not been a 
gising for him, for he did not require it. All that had been 


cheerfully furnished our portion of the means to prosecute 


0- | the war. 


“That we again find it necessary to meet and calmly note 


done by former speakers was to quote bits of paper, to talk | the proceedings of Russia aud Austria, and the present posi- 


about ing patriots, and to appeal to the feelings of the 
meeting. ose were no fs. For himself, he could say, 
that his sympathies with the Hungarian nation were as 

t as any man’s, But if they gave Government credit 
‘or countenancing Austria in persecuting the Hungarians at 
one time, they ought to give them it for “ putting the 
stopper on” at another. He would read a quotation from 
the morning papers of the 25th instant: “The Austrian 
Government sent a despatch yesterday to Baron Hesse, 
ordering bim to concede the occupation of Galatz and Ibraila 
to the Turks, if Omer Pacha desired it. Thus all differences 
are handsomely settled.” 

Mr. Parks asked how it happened that Omer Pacha had 
been bamboozled for the last few weeks by Austria, and how 
it happened that Austria had made the concession to Omer 
Pacha referred to by Mr. Harvey. If no one answered those 
questions, he should do so, 

Mr. Otley said: This was a battle between Whigs and 
Tories, and he should therefore take no part in the meeting. 
One observation he would notice:—That if our Government 
was betraying the interests of the country—that if there 
was any intrigue going on between some ion of the 
ministry and fruseis, they had forgot in this discussion that 
we had a powerful ally. Was France to be duped also? 
Was France in league with Lord Aberdeen and our Ministry 
to betray the cause of Europe? He thought not; and re- 

tted that the meeting should be led astray by those two 

actions—the Tories and Whi lose sight of questions 
of the greatest interest to the country. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Ironside claimed the right to reply. Was he a Whig 
or Tory? Was Alderman Carr a Whig or Tory? What 
was the meaning of that imputation? [A Voice: “ It’s only 
a bit of oes J He had been told to read from the 
papers ; and he had read from the Parliamentary blue books, 
and had never been so disgusted as he had been with what 
he had read, and never so satisfied as when he had got done 
with the filth. As to the pertidy of Austria, he would real 
three little things. Colonel Rose was one of our diplomatists. 
He was at Constantinople during the absence of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. Colonel Rose was the only honest man in 
the blue books. He found out, soon after the talk began 
about the Latin and Greek churches at Jerusalem, what was 
the matter. He sent for the fleet from Malta. Admiral 
Dundas would not attend to the summons. Colonel Rose 
was snubbed by our Government for sending for the fleet, but 
Admiral Dundas was praised for his conduct. Colonel Rose 
was not the kind of man our Government wanted. When 
Menschikoff went to Constantinople, Colonel Rose en- 
deavoured to find out what his mission was about, but Men- 
schikoff deceived him and our Government as to what it was. 
Lord John Russell said that Russia had exhausted every form 
of falseliood ; and in one of Colonel Rose’s conversations with 
that wily diplomatist, Menschikoff said that “the military 
movements of Omer Pacha had excited the suspicions of the 
Russian Government, who thought that he might carry war 
and Mazzini’s doctrines into the Austrian territory and the 
Danubian provinces.” That was the reason why the Aus- 
trians did not like Omer Pacha, or any one with honest 
energy about him. (Applause.) Lord Clarendon, after the 
battle of Sinope (Call ut the murder.) He would call it the 
murder of Sinope. After that affair, Lord Clarendon wrote 
to the Earl of Westmoreland the following letter: 

“Dec, 29, 1853. 

“ My Lord,—A report has reached her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that previous to the attack by the Russian fleet on the 
Turkish squadron at Sinope, the Austrian Consul-General 
had been observed to make a telegraphic signal to the Rus- 
sian fleet. Your lordship will express to Count Buol the dis- 
belief of her Majesty’s Government in the truth of the re- 
port; but you will at the same time suggest that an inquiry 
should be made into the origin of sach a rumour. 

“ CLARENDON.” 


Now, our Government had that information, and attached 
some credence to it, or they would not have made it the sub- 
ject of a despatch. Well, then, Westmoreland replied: 
“ Vienna, Jan. 11, 1854. 
“My Lord,—I mentioned to Count Buol the report of 


which your lordship speaks in your despatch of the 29th of | 


December, as to the Austrian’ Consul having made telegra- 

hic signals to the Russian fleet at the moment of its entry 
into that harbour. Count Buol said he considered the report 
could have its origin-only in the per pes calumny against 
the Austrian Government, and he could nor, therefore, take 
any notice of it. He was happy to find that her Majesty’s 
Government had expressed their disbelief in it, being con- 
vineed that the story was wholly undeserving of credit.—I 

ve, &e., ‘* WESTMORELAND.” 


Now, continued Mr. Ironside, our Government had heard of 
the Austrian Consul-General telegraphing to Russia when 
the latter attacked the Turkish fleet. ‘They wrote to request 
an inguiry, at the same time that they said they did not be- 
lieve the story. Austria replied, “ No, it’s alla calumny ;” 
and there the matter was hushed up. He believed that 
Austria did telegraph to Russia in that instance. ( Cheers.) 
The mayor now put the resolution, and it was carried. 


_ Mr. Alcock moved the fol resolution :—‘ That, 
judging from the and present position of the war, it 
does not seem probable that the i dence of Poland (so 
much desired by the people of E: ) will be secured, 


without which, it is the opinion of this meeting, no t fi 

a lasting peace can be effected.” Sin Bena? 
Carried, after several speeches had been made. 

Mr. Ironside, after a long speech, moved the adoption of 


the following memorial : 


| tion of England. 


| That in 1844, a secret, dishonest, and clandestine com- 

| munication was received from the Czar by the then Foreign 
| Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, obviously contemplating the par- 
tition of Turkey, and that this communication was neither 
rejected nor returned. 

“That the existence of this clandestine proposal appears 
ito have been kept a secret for a long time, not only from 
jyour Majesty, but from your Majesty's principal responsible 
advisers, and also from Sir Hamilton Seymour, your Ma- 
jesty’s incorruptible representative at the Court of St. Peters- 

urg. 


Derby’s Ministry took place, and on the 27th of that month 

Lord Aberdeen announced in Parliament the formation of his 

Ministry, to the great surprise of the country, who were then 

totally at a loss to discover any sufficient reason for his ap- 
intment. 

“ That on the 9th of January following, being a fortnight 
after the formation of the Aberdeen Ministry, the Czar 
secretly renewed his clandestine and dishonest proposal, and 
persisted in foreing its consideration upon Sir H. Seymour, as 
appears by his remarkable despatches. 

** That in the course of the Czar’s conversations with Sir 
H. Seymour, the Czar expressed the great pleasure he 
felt at the formation of the Tawben Ministry, and particu- 
larly desired Lord Aberdeen to be assured of his regard 
and esteem. 

“That the Czar also stated that the interests of Russia 
and Austria, as regarded Turkey, were ‘ perfectly identical.’ 

“ That, coincident with these occurrences, Austria was 
encouraging Montenegro to revolt, and when early in 1853 
Omer Pacha went with 30,000 soldiers to reduce the insur- 
gents there to submission, Austria sent Count Leiningen 
to Constantinople to say that unless this army were with- 
drawn Austria would regard it as a declaration of war, on 
the pretence that Omer Pacha was too near the Austrian 
frontiers. 

“ That as the Sultan knew Russia was in the background, 
and as he was totally unsupported by England, he was com- 
pelled to yield to the Austrian demand, and allow the in- 
| tegrity of his empire to be thus violated. 

“That immediately after this transaction, Austria sent 
90,000 soldiers to the Turkish frontier, thereby weakening 
the strength of the Sultan to cope with Russia by 50,000 
soldiers, which were necessary to keep the Austrians in 
check. 

* That the Czar then sent Menschikoff to Constantinople 
with his insolent demands, which were indignantly ejected, 

“That notwithstanding these and other similar facts, 
| Which were officially brought to the knowledge of your 
| Majesty’s Ministers, they repeatedly assured the country that 
the designs of the Czar were honourable, and that there was 
no reason to doubt his word, nor that of his representative 
at the English court, although the Ministry were then per- 
fectly aware of Sir H. Seymour's despatches, 

“That the Ministry permitted the brutal massacre at 
Sinope, withheld the Sultan for a long time from chastising 
Russia, when he had shown his superiority by the victory of 
Oltenitza, and when the just and righteous indignation of the 
English nation could no longer be repressed, the Ministry 
advised a declaration of war against Russia to be made, and 
your Majesty’s solemnly announced purpose was to repress 
the aggressive spirit of Russia, 

“That instead of the Ministry having taken steps for the 
honest accomplishment of that purpose, they wasted months 
in fruitless and tortucus diplomatic negotiations—bombarded 
Odessa, not because we were at war with Russia, but because 
a flag of truce had been fired upon—permitted the Sultan, 
unaided, to accomplish the glorious events of Silistria and 
| Giurgevo, and to drive the Russians out of the Principalities 

—wasted a whole season in the Baltic by taking Bomarsund, 
simply to evacuate it, instead of capturing Riga, and thereb 
}causing the heart of the Polish nation to at high with 
hopes of deliverance—declined the proffered aid of the Poles 
to assist in the struggle, and finally have used their influ- 
ence to compel the Sultan to sign a convention which permits 
| Austria to occupy the Principalities so nobly recovered by 
; them from the wicked grasp of his enemies. 

“That thjs Austrian occupation is the more scandalous 
lfrom the fact that Austria is not at war with Russia, and 
|avowedly and pertinaciously refuses to declare war until 

Russia is thoroughly beaten, when there will be no occasion 
for the help of Austria, but when she will have a voice in 
the conditions of peace, and name her own terms for the 
evacuation of the Principalities. 

“That some months ago we met together to petition 
|Parliament to take measures for the restoration of Poland, 
as one of the principal means of prosecuting the war in a 
really efficient manner, and of securing terms of a lasting 
jand beseuralle peace, to which opinion we still adhere, and 
we invited Louis Kossuth to attend our meeting. 

“That, shortly after, a similar meeting was held in 
Nottingham, but the Duke of Newcastle declined to present 
the petition of the meeting, in a letter wherein he laid down 
in effect the unwarrantable and unconstitutional doctrine that 
the people had nothing to do with the conduct of the war. 

“That about the same time Lord Westmoreland gave what 
were termed satisfactory pe apr to Austria respecting 
the re-appearance of Kossuth in public. 

“That these, with many other facts, have aroused our 
grave suspicions that unless a prompt change be made, the 
honour and the integrity of England will be sacrificed, and 
her existence perilled. 

“ That we especially protest against any alliance whatever 
with Austria, for the reasons herein stated, amongst others, 
and cannot but regard her present occupation of the princi- 
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ae ighest degree 


dishonourable 
fatal to the peace of Europe. *o Bagg, 

“ That under these circumstances we to fing 
duty to communicate to your most ous ite 
entire want of confidence in the preset admins 
the conduct of the war, and to entreat your 
sider whether it is not imperatively necessary {oem 
oo pe my _ who will act forme 
and unanin , and carry on the present war j 
with ee wines of the an. — 

“ your Majesty’s memorialists as i 
ever pray.” ~_ ie. bound wi 

Mr. Bagshaw seconded the proposition, 

Mr. Parks came forward to speak, but the said 
had made —— enough; and after he Pe id be 
“~~ ry os ve way. 

r. John Wi (grinder) remarked that ‘ 
bad undertaken to prove everything that the marae 
tained; but it was not altogether in accordance with facts, 


i 





g, 
“That in December, 1852, the resignation of the Earl of 


Mr. Ironside’s facts and his reasons did not agree, He gq: 
that England compelled Turkey to consent to the hatte 
occupation of the Principalities ; but was not that 
iment made by Austria and Turkey, _ 
| nations, and then submitted to England and France Te 
memorial stated that Omer Paclia drove the Russians 
of the Principalities ; but that was not the fact, Thess 
| Austria not having declared war against R > 
| tria had a perfect right, under the agreement, to occupy the 
| Principalities without declaring war. (“No, no: Th 
| agreement between Austria and the Porte was, that Ans 
| was to make Russia leave the Principalities by force, ify 
otherwise. Well, Russia has left the Principalities ‘§ fe 
Austria’s eement has been fulfilled. Whether Avstriy 
will go the lengths of the Western Powers is another tig 
Then as to the sweeping charges made in the memorgi 
against Ministers. It was unfortunate that Parliament wry 
not assembled. (Mr. Ironside: “ Hear, hear.”) Much ¢ 
what had been said to-night was a repetition of what hai 
been said in the House of Commons and refuted, Mr, Imp 
side argued that because Lord Aberdeen was a friend of ¥i. 
cholas in 1844 therefore he is bis friend now. There was 4 
gentleman now on the plaiform that was once a grestfrienl 
of Mr. Ironside, but they have long been at i 
(Laughter.) And although Nicholas said that the wid 
Russia and Austria was one, it did not follow that it was 
If that assertion were true, why had there been s 
diplomatists lately at Vienna, and why did Count Nesselod 
upbraid Austria with ingratitude? Moreover, Nichols 
suggestion made in 1844 was not agreed to by Lord Abe. 
deen. Alderman Carr’s opinions were dcubtless sincere; bat 
it should be remembered that Government basa great deal 
more information on the matters in question than is pos- 
sessed by the public. Was no inference to be drawn frum 
the unprecedentedly great preparations that had been made in 
opposition to Russia? He was desirous to see Poland free; 
still it came with a bad grace from us to complain of partition- 
ments. It appeared as it some gentlemen, in their zeal for war, 
cared little for the sacrifice of human life, and that they would 
have blindly followed Pitt, Castlereagh, and Percival in their 
blind prosecution of the war in which in their days the 
country was embroiled. There had been a great desoeut « 
Russian territory by the Allied Powers, and this was a 
variance with the supposition that no harm to Russa ms 
intended, There was much in the memorial with which be 
could not concur, particularly in the censure of : 
It should be remembered that both the Tories and the Rui- 
cals had evinced their confidence in the Government, and 
they had had as good opportunities of gaining information 
Mr. Ironside, , 

Mr. Buckley (a shoemaker) wished to turn the attention 
of the meeting to the grievances of Ireland, but the may 
declined to allow the attention of the meeting to be 
to irrelevant topics. : 

Mr. Wostenholine said there was much in the memoria 
of which he approved, but there were several things Iai 
that could not be proved to be correct. Let the mover oi 
firm the statement that in 1844 secret diplomatic com 
pondence took place between Russia and Lord Aberdeen of 
which Sir H. Seymour was ignorant. The next was a feat 
charge. It was that the English connived at the masse 
of Sinope. (The mayor: That, at my request, has be 
struck out.) Then let Mr. Ironside prove that England i2- 
| peded the operations of the Turks against the Russians, 30! 
were opposed to the latter nation being aided by « Poli 
a If Comepenarats of the memorial were not tm 
et them be struck out, 

Mr. Ironside, after remarking that Mr. Attwood had beet 
‘invited to the meeting by the committee, said he was oH 
| than ever surprised at the conduct of the gentlemen ie 

had taken pait in this meeting. The committee, wiv &* 
| cided to have this meeting appointed a su wi 
determined on the resolutions to be submitted. ery = 
/a member of that sub-committee; but he su oo 
Mr. Wostenholme, being a member, knew all about 
resolutions and the address to the Queen, and yet Mt > 
tenholme now called on him to prove certain veges” 
tained in that address which he was called on to he 
|plause.) The first thing that he would refer to bal 
observation of Mr. Wilson, that the English Mint ie 
| used their influence to compel Austria to keep out 
| Principalities. i 
| Mr. Wilson: My observation was that the Sultan sig 
it without compulsion, and that the British 
approved. 3 + his heer, 
Ir. Ironside: Does Mr. Wilson believe now, 10 NT 
that the Sultan was not compelled to sign that 
fr. Wilson¢ Yes. . 

Mr. Ironside: Then I can only pity Sr. Wien 
one knows that every question of that sort was reason WT 
the four ambassadors at Constantinople; and the that 
England was not a party to that convention she bol 
dared not commit English people to it, ee horror it 
done so it would have raised such a feeling ted, a0 87 
England that the Ministry would — = reap he 
Ministry that might have attempted it. +) had 
of Mr. Wostenholme were, that the English Ministry , 
‘held the Sultan a long time from chastising 
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SgpTEMBER 30, 1854. 


THE LEADER. 








Well, there is the most abundant proof in these blue-books to 
tnt fect. ising to put the motion to the vote, said 
The Mayors the admirable speech of Mr. Wilson. A very 
po incing speech it was to his mind, and one in 
entirely agreed There was much more in the 
was ever contemplated in the resolutions, and 
was warranted by the facts, as far as he 
blic matters. It was for the meeting to 
they would join in a vote of non-confidence 
ers on the grounds stated. 
‘on in favour of the address was then adopted, 
with but a small portion of dissentients. 
for which the meeting was convened being 
the mayor vacated the chair, and a vote of 
presiding was given to him. 
Mr. Attwood, chairman of the Northern 
ion, delivered a speech, after which 
aylor proposed the following resolution :— 
ing expresses its gratification at seeing the 
yenerable champion of reform movement, 
Esq., leaving his retirement and boldly 


E 
. 


ELLE 
a 
at 


Sabet 
High 


: 


ZF 
eFty 


‘ ight of the people to interfere directly in 
— that a committee, consisting of Alderman 
oat Ibbitt, Elliott, Schofield, A. Booth, Saun- 
ders, Ironside, Wood, and Messrs. Glaves, Bagshawe, Gil- 


Ramsden, Pearson, J. S. Taylor, W. Eaton, W. Gill, 
jun., be appointed to co-operate with the 
committee in furtherance of that object ; and that 
ios of this resolution be sent to the Turkish and French 
to the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Fitzwilliam, the 
is of Clanricarde, and Lord Lyndhurst.” 
resolution wxs seconded by Mr. T. Glaves, and car- 
without ition. 
a meee of the meeting, which had been rapidly 
waning for some time, broke up at twenty minutes before 
even 0’ 


sel 


e have received a letter from a correspondent 
at which throws a doubt on the accuracy 
of the statements that the meeting was a failure. 
He says:—“ We had a fierce, factious, toadying op- 

ion, The Town Hall was crowded, and all the 
resolutions went with overwhelming majorities; not 

in the minority on any one, spite of the mayor 
being dead against us, and the other opposition.” ] 





OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN AGAIN. 


“Pgx mare per terram” is the motto of the Royal 
Marines. Some members of that corps have been 


their best to extend to the sea the feeling | 


which prevails on shore against the social position 
which is occupied by those who are popularly called 
“our gallant defenders.” A most fearful affair, 

in the death of a miserable woman, has come 


to before a coroner’s inquest at Portsmouth. 
The was held to inquire into the manner in 
which a Jane Lodge, a young woman, aged 
2, of poor but honest parents, came by 
her the cause of which fatal calamity is con- 


sidered tohave been “mainly accelerated” by ill-treat- 
ment which she had received on the night of Sunday, 





the 17th of September, in the wardroom of the hulk | 


fa which were berthed the officers and crew of her 
Majesty’s ship Dauntless, lying in Portsmouth Har- 
tour. The mother of the young woman stated that 
theleft her residence at Gosport on the evening of 
Sunday, the 17th inst., in company with one Emma 

j she was in good health. She proceeded 
omy :— 

Ivent on Monday morning to the station-house at Port- 
wa, where saw her next, about eleven o'clock. I found 
ber in the station-room, her clothes much disordered, the 
sleeve torn out of her gown, and her scarf very dirty. I 
said to her, “My dear girl, where have you been to get 
teed like this?” Ste appeared to be very ill, I tried to 

oe 7. said, * Don’t, mother; [ cannot move. 

» 4am dying; I shan’t live long. I have received 
—. I said, “ You must go home.” She said, 
can't.” With the assistance of Sophia Stevens, I took 
off the torn sleeve, and she was ultimately carried into a fly 
thich stood at the door, and I took her home, got her up- 
ym her to bed, after which I went tor a medical 

tum (Mr. Grey), who, however, did not come at once, and I 
tatfor Mr. Muinby (chemist), who came immediately. Mr. 
Grey afterwards came, [ then went back to Portsea, and 
© my return 1 found my daughter “ worse and worse.” I 
rs 1 her, “You have been cruelly ill treated.” She re- 
Yined, “Yes, mother, [ have; I shall die.” She said some- 
le to me besides concerning the outrage, but I told her to 
ro roar when she got better we would talk it over. I 
— I hear you were on board of a ship.” She said, 
ener, an Emma was there, too; we went together.” 
tory After Emma left I was unconscious.” I said, 
ia you must have been drugged.” She replied she 
Be recollect anything about it. Her arms were black in 
one of her eyes was blackened, her cheek was all 
jr een she had a bruise under her chin. She was sen- 
the time —— I first saw her at the station-house until 
er death, between twelve and one o'clock on 

Nednesday last. My daughter was about twenty-two, a 
—sfewe She had a chain on her neck when she left 

she had not got it when I found her. 
Pe evidence of Emma White, the girl’s companion, 
important. She said:— 
am a single woman, and live at Gosport. 


yoo deceased, 


I was ac- 
I called for her on Sunday evening 
leak six and seven o'clock, and we went from her 
a arene She was then well in health. She had no 
hee upon her face at that time. We went to 

by the quarter past seven floating bridge, and 








took a walk in the High-street until time to catch the nine 
o'clock (the last) bridge back. We were before the time, 
and while we were waiting two gentlemen came, and asked 
us to go and take some brandy-and-water. They were in 
private clothes, We went to a house on the Parade, near 
the main guard, and had some—I and the deceased and the 
two gentlemen. We stopped only a few minutes, and then 
left. We parted, and went with the deceased and one of the 
gentlemen to a house at Point, named the Fortitude, where 
we each had one glass of brandy-and-water, and on coming 
out he treated us to some pastry at a shop near. This was 
about ten o'clock, when he accompanied us to the ferryboat. 
There was nobody else in the boat but the waterman, and 
the gentleman then said, “‘ You had as well go on board the 
ship, and afterwards to Gosport.” (le had before said he 
belonged to her te ae ship Dauntless.) We both refused 
to go. He said, “ Do come, and have a glass of wine; I'll 
not keep you long.” We then consented to go on board (the 
deceased, myself, and the gentleman). The name of the 
waterman was Allen. I know now that the gentleman's 
name is Light or Knight, or some such name, a lieutenant of 
the Royal Marines. I and deceased were perfectly sober 
when we went on board. We went down into the gunroom. 
On entering or nearing the door I saw a gentleman whom I 
knew, named Seymour, a lieutenant of Marines, and I ran 
back. I said “1 won't go in there, for there’s somebody I 
know.” I afterwards, however, went into the ganroom with 
deceased and the first-named gentleman. Lieutenant Knight 
came back, and said I need not be afraid—no one would 
see me, “Come into my cabin.” The cabin is in the 
gunroom. I went in. The cabin is near the gunroom 
door. He shut the door, and said, “I'll fetch you a 
light in a minute.” He brought a light and then went 
for something to drink. He brought some port wine, 
and some brandy afterwards. He gave deceased a decanter 
of port wine and a glass, with which she helped herself and 
then handed the glass from which she had drunk, to me. 
He afterwards poured out another and handed it to me, say- 
ing, “‘ Don't drink much, perhaps it may make you ill.” I 
tasted it, and threw the rest out of the cabin window. She 
drank hers. After that she had some brandy, and subse- 
quently said, “I'll go out.” She went into the gun-room 
and sat down there, where several gentlemen were present at 
that time. Lieutenant Seymour was one of them. When 
she went out, Lieutenant Knight came into me in the cabin, 
and I came out into the gunroom and said to the deceased, 
“Do you know what time it is? Do come home.” She 
said, “* Never mind,” and was singing at the time, and added, 
“ This will cut our acquaintance.” I sat down in the gun- 
room, tried to persuade her to come, but she did not. I saw 
her partake of nothing after she came out of the cabin. She 
(deceased) then fainted, and one of the gentlemen asked me 
if ever I had seen her like that before. 1 said, “ I had,” and 
two gentlemen (officers), whom I do not know, in the gun- 
room helped her into Lieutenant Knight's cabin. 1 went into 
her and shut the door. We two werethere alone. Deceased 
was lying on the bed. I said, “I must go,” and did go out 
of the cabin. I tried to persuade her to go, but slie said, 
“Never mind.” I came out of the cabin and said to the 
officers, ‘1 must go. Let her stay there an hour, she will 
be better.” Lieutenant Seymour said to me, “ You'd better 
go home.” I left with him, and he saw me off the gangway. 
This was after one o’clock at night. Our waterman, whom 
we ‘iad told to wait, said it was after one o'clock. When I 
left the ship I left the deceased in the cabin of Lieutenant 
Knight. I did not see deceased again until Tuesday morning, 
at her mother’s. She was very ill. I had never been on 
board the said ship before. Deceased’s fuce was very much 
bruised. She had the right eye blackened, and said to me, 
‘“‘ T think this will be my deathblow.” I asked her who had 
done it. Her mother told me not to bother her, and I did 
not say anything more to her then. I saw her again on 
the morning of the 20th. She was then much worse, and 
said tome, “Iam dying. Was not Light the gentleman’s 
name we went on board with?” I answered, * Yes, I think 
it was.” She then said, “ Yes, that was his name, I saw it 
on his card after you were gone. I thought there was a 
jealousy between Lieutenant Light and some of the other 
gentlemen. I think they fought. He (Light) was so much 
in liquor, he did not care whom he had his revenge on, and 





I (deceased) suppose that he meant me, and I became un- | 


conscious.” I did not see her again alive. When I left her 
on board the Dauntless I was perfectly sober, and her (de- 
ceased’s) clothes and oo were in the same state as when 
we went on board. think there were as many as six or 
seven officers drinking in the gunroom of the Dauntless. 
When I left Lieutenant Seymour was not drunk. I have 
seen him since. Last evening (Thursday, 2/st) two gentle- 
men sent to my house forme. ‘They were waiting at the 
bottom of South-street, Gosport. It was between seven 
and eight o'clock. I went to the place named, but there was 
no one there. 1, however, afterwards saw them—they were 
Lieutenants Seymour and Light. I spoke to Lieutenant 
Seymour, and he said, “ It's a very serious case. Have you 
seen her?” I replied, “ Yes; and she’s been used most 
dreadfully.” He said, ** Well, [ don’t know, but she was not 
used ill while I was on board. I left the ship about an hour, 
or an hour and a half after you.” Lieutenant Knight turned 
round and said, “She was not used ill on board the ship,” 
and he then left us. Lieutenant Seymour asked me if [ 
knew how it would be brought in. I said I didn’t know 
anything about it. We then parted. 


The captain of the forecastle of the Dauntless and 


|two privates of marines, who were sentries at the 


} 
} 








door of the ward-room, and who must have received 
impressions of the officers not very calculated to 
promote their authority, deposed to the woman’s 
“screeching” and tumbling about till nearly four 
o'clock, when they assisted in removing her into a 
boat, in “a deadly state of intoxication—her clothes 
all rumpled and disordered, and hair loose.” ‘The 
waterman who took her on shore stated that her 
clothes were disordered and tcrn, and, indeed, so 
scanty, that at first he thought she had only her 





eo 


night-clothes on. She was conveyed to the station- 
house at Portsea. A woman who attended 
stated that 


“ She appeared to have been ill-used. She 
great pain, and asked me to rub her chest, which 
complained of the lower part of her side, and 
herself as manv as half-a-dozen times, but 
told me she should die, and that the treatment 
received would be the death of her. She vomited i 
off her stomach, which was port wine, but in the 
appeared something like a white powder, which did”not 
apparently mix up with it. It was not . Her 
arms were very much bruised indeed, apparently from great 
violence. I do not at all think that the state she was in was 
produced by the wine she had taken, but from something 
taken in the wine, as not more than about a glassful came 
off the stomach. 


The governor of Portsmouth gaol in 
her, and she said she had been ill-treated on board 
the Dauntless by Seymour and them—* Seymour is 
a Marine officer.” 

The officers implicated in the matter having 
pressed that they should make a statement, were 
permitted to do so. 

Lieutenant Knight, of the Royal Marines, stated: — 


On the evening of last Sunday I went on store, accompa- 
nied by a brother officer. We inet two girls at the floating- 
bridge, both of whom were known to the gentleman [ was 
with. We walked up the street from the bridge to the 
Parade, and there we went in and had some brandy-and- 
water. We remained there about 10 minutes, and then left. 
The officer who was with me (named Buck, belonging to the 
Colossus) left us. I then walked down to Point, accompani 
by the two girls, to go on board. On the way down, one of the 
girls, I don’t know which, asked me to give her some pastry. 
We went into a pastrycook’s shop, and they both had some- 
thing to eat, and we then went towards the boat, One of 
the girls asked me if the Colossus was still alongside the 
Victo:ious hulk, to which I was going. I said, “ Yes.” 
She then said, “ Is Lieutenant Seymour on board?” I said, 
“Yes; I left him in the wardroom of the hulk not long 
ago.” She said, ** Will you take me on board to see him? 

1 said, “ Oh, yes.” I went on board with them, and went 
down into the wardroom alone. They came down below by 
themselves and went into my cabin, the door of which was 
open. They shut the door and fastened it. I told them 
that my cabin was in the wardroom, and was the centre one. 
The door was open for some reason. They did not appear 
to wish to see Mr. Seymour—so we supposed, ed 
them to take some port wine, They opened the door a 
sinall distance, and I passed the decanter th the 
space, out of which I had previously helped myselt to a 
glass. Lieutenant Elphinstone was in command of the ship, 
and in the wardroom at the time. After some time they 
passed out the decanter empty. There was perhaps a pint, 
or a good part of a bottle of wine when I handed it in. 
They asked for some brandy, and I passed them in two- 
thirds of a bottle in the same manner. They remained in 
there by themselves for some time—I could not say how 
—when one of them came out, sat down in a chair, 
commenced to sing. She had nothing to drink, to the best 
of my knowledge, after she came out of my cabin. She then 
becaine in a state of intoxication, and slipped off her chair. 
The commanding officer (Lieutenant Elphinstone) then caine 
down and ordered them out of the ship. I do not know the 
exact time; about one o’clock—it might have been after one. 
He then sent for a sergeant and a file of men, and ordered 
her to be carried out. I went to him and said, “ Don’t have 
her carried out now, as she is not in a fit state; let ber 
remain an hour, and she'll be better;” which he did, and 
sent the men away. The medical officer saw her, and said 
there was nothing the matter; she was drunk. She was 
making a noise, some time after this, when the command 
officer again sent a sergeant aud a file of men to remove her. 
I did not see the men come into the wardroom. It was 
about half past two o'clock, and I was lying upon the ward- 
room table. I again spoke to Lieut. Elphinstone, and she was 
allowed to remain. Shortly atter this | lay down on the table 
and went tosleep until I heard a noise, and went into my cabin 
with the steward, and saw the deceased lying on the . I 
assisted the steward to place her on the bed. I know 
more that occurred, as I lay down on the table and went to 
sleep again immediately, until the steward came to me, and 
said, “ Here’s a boat alongside, shall I send her ashore?” I 
suid “ If you can get any person to take charge of her, take her 
home, and I will pay all the expenses.” I know nothing 
more, as { went to sleep again immediately. I heard in the 
morning that Lieutenant Jervis had sat up some time after. 
Ido not know that they drank all the wine and brandy in 
the decanters. I was not in the cabin. The first-lieutenant 
would have nothing to say to it. There were in the ward- 
room Lieutenant kiphinstone, Lieutenant Seymour, Lieu- 
tenant Grant, Mr. Roche, Lieutenant Jervis, Mr. Woodman, 
and Mr. Heath. ‘The captain was not there. I do not recol- 
lect going in the cabin before they handed out the decanters. 
I do not know what they threw out of the window, nor do I 
know what they wished to avoid Lieutenant Seymour for, 
but he had known them for several years. I did not see 
deceased taken out of the ship. Her dress was open in frout 
by order of the doctor who examined her. I saw the two 
women in the presence of Lieutenant Seymour. Deceased 
sat down and commenced singing in the presence of the gen- 
tlemen named. 1 witnessed no blow or fighting between any 
officers, but I saw one ot them dancing down one side of the 
ship, and deceased threatened to throw something at him. I 
was on the table asleep when the deceased was taken out of 
the ship. I took her on board. I did not see Lieutenant 
Seymour or any other officer go into my the 
time the girls were there. I saw one of them since, but have 
not spoken to her. 1 was with Licutenant Seymour when 
he sent fur Emma White, and we met the “giro pers A 
a near the barracks, but ry 

. Be i 


I do not know 
ymour said to her. I saw no q! on board the 











Mr. Seymour, of the Marines; Lieutenant Jervis, 
of the navy;, and, Mr, the assistant-surgeon 
of the Dauntless, were and their account. 
of the matter was. much the same as Mr. Knight’s, 
ae ree used — 
women, asserting that: was used . 

The medical: evidence went to show that death 

by rupture of the bladder, which “might 


find, from the evidence given before us, that death | 

mainly accelerated by ill-treatment which she had received 
on the night of the 17th of Se; ) 1854, in the 
wardroom om board of the hulk of her ship Daunt- 
less, lying to we respectfully 


in Portsmouth harbour, 
call the attention of the authorities. 


i of naval officers, is 
sitting on board the Dauntless, and.a criminal pro- 
secution ia 





THE ST. GEQRGE’S HALL FAILURE AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tne Liverpool Journal observes:— 

The comparative failure may be attributed to the 
Corporation management—the Corporation not itself in- 
cluding the classes who redeem the town from the fame 
of a mere Avasterdam ; and if that be so, some organisa- 
tiom shoulé be resorted to for fussoeracy at 
such periods. This fact strikes outside attention very 
forcibly. The inauguration of the great hall is not of a 
character appropriate to the town. It is an inaugura- 
tion commenced in a musical festival and ended in a 
scientific congress. Excellent that a great commercial 
town should attempt the conception of pre- 
senting itself to the world as devoting its chief building 
to symphonies and logarithms—but the conception has 
not the appropriateness of truth and naturalness. Mer- 
chants, managing the affair, thought it would be shoppy 
to have associations of "Change; but it would have been 
better to have had a commercial co: and to insist 
on lectures on international commercial law, on the his- 
tory and position of trade, &c,, &e. The merchants them- 
selves.may have something to learn of the philosophy of 
commerce. In some other year the Chamber of Com- 
meree might do something of this kind. 

The worst of all, however, is that the “ proceeds 
will not meet the expenses.” 

The Musical World is severe—as thus:— 


The inauguration of the new Grand Hall, yelept St. 
George's, and to whieh for some time past all England, 
musical and commercial, had looked forward as a great 
and important event, worthy to find narration in the 
history of the country, has proved a failure—an unmis- 
takable failure—an opprobrium and a disgrace to the 
city of the “ Liver.” There is no mistake in this. Had 
the people of Liverpeel come forward and 
what, but for their backwardness, might have elevated 
itself into a festival instead of a failure, we should have 
had to reeord’a suecess. On each ormanee, morning 
and evening, strangers more than half filled the hall. 
Ont of a population numbering about 500,000, not one 
in a thousand could be found to subseribe to the glory of 
his native town. Is it, that. ship-broking, dealing in 
cotton, and ing on the Stock Exchange, must 
necessarily be incompatible with a love for the fine arts ? 
Dees. business; as ap inevitable consequence, absorb 
refinement; or the amer numnu 
nationality? Why else should the merchants 
and traders have-held themselves aloof on such an ocea- 
sion, and secreted themselves in their dingy offices, or— 
instead of lifting up their voices in St. George's Hall, 
when applause followed some of song— 
joined at the Stock Exchange in the frantic yells of 
ee of some 
rise oF im ‘“ those martyred saints. the Three per 
Cents?” The boasted “ Liver” is.no bird of song, and, 
like the dog in the manger, it: neither 


sing. Look at the difference between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and between Liverpool and Dublin! In 
Liverpool the Cruvelli-Tamberlik party were received 
with coldness; in 


and daughters appeared to be enthusiastic about Jenny 
Lind. Ah!—that-was a fashion—an excitement of the 
moment—and, moreover, Jenny Lind brought people to 
the town, and people money to the town, and 
the money went into their own Enthusiasm is 
never so wild.as when it has money in perspective. 
If the Liverpool folks ever had a reputation as supporters 
of the fine arts, the opening of the St. George’s Hall has 
set the world at rest upon that matter. Hencefasth, 
whoever hears of a musical festival at Liverpool; or- the 
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likely to redound to the honour and glory of the town— 
will be tempted to smile. I doubt if, for many a long 
day, we shall see the name of Liverpool conneeted with 
art. In future it will be art-less—which, considering its 
thirst of gold, and its cunning in traffic—is a paradox. 
Let it: pass. 


Failure, in so large an attempt, was inevitable in 
Liverpool. The town which, though the “first port,” 
is chiefly famous for a love of Lords and a fanaticism 
for Parish Popes like Dr. M‘Neile, is, necessarily, a 
vulgar and a stupid town. 





MR. HUME AND MR. F. PEEL IN THE 
PROVINCES. 
Mr. Hume has been ill, but is better, and continues 
his provineial starring. Last week he addressed a 
meeting at Thurso, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of an address to him. He laid down at length 
his notions on the “main doctrines of Reformers.” 


At Bury Mr. F. Peel has presented himself before 
his constituents. ‘The place and circumstances were 
peculiar. A “ Ball” was given in his honour, and 
about sixteen hundred persons assembled, and they 
declined to dance until he “had piped unto them.” 
Accordingly Mr: Peel got into the orchestra, dis- 
placed the leader of the band, and delivered himself 
of a very harmless speech—as befitted an under- 
secretary. 





SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH AND THE 
NORTH. 


Eprixnpurcs has bespoken Sir William Molesworth 
for a demonstration. A special meeting of the 
Council has been held, and it was decided to present 
the freedom of the City to the Right Honourable 
Baronet, and to ask him to come northwards as soon 
as-he found it convenient. The affair has been fixed 
for Saturday (this day). 





REFORM AT OXFORD. 


Tue recent act for the Reform of the University of 
Oxford, coming into operation in Michzelmas Term, 

reparations appear to be going on in this University 
for complying withits provisions. Among otherthings 
a formation of the Hebdomadal Council seems to 
have been in agitation. The following list is stated 
to be likely to comprise most of the Members of the 
Council to be elected by Congregation:— 

The Master of University College (ex-Vice-Chan- 
eellor); the President of Corpus College (next Vice- 
Chancellor) ; the Provost of Oriel College; the Warden 
of Wadham College ; the Principal of Brasenose College ; 
the Master of Balliol College; Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History; Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosopy; Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy; Professor of Chemistry; Public Orator; Dr. 
Acland, Lee’s Reader in Anatomy; Rev. H. H. Cornish, 
Corpus Christi College; Rev. O. Gordon, Christ Church ; 
M. J. Johnson, Esq., Radcliffe Observer ; C. Neate, Esq., 
Oriel College ; Rey. M. Pattison, Lincoln College. 





OPREN-AIR. PREACHING—WITH A. DIFFER- 
ENCE. 


A Master Painter named Charles Benjamin was 
charged at the Southwark Police Court with col- 
lecting a mob in the Borough-road, by means of a 
sort of insane preaching. A witness said :— 

On Sunday afternoon, a little before three o'clock, he 
placed himself near the entrance leading to the Queen's 
Prison, and his excited manner soon collected a large 
mob around him. He held a Bible im his hand and 
abused the Catholies, and spoke much against the Irish. 
There were several of the latter present, and it was 
feared very much that a riot would have ensued. The 
police were sent for to disperse them. 

> A’Beckett—Did you say the prisoner was preach- 
ing 

Witness—Yes, sir; but very improper. His language 
was blasphemous, and more likely to cause a disturbance 
than gain converts. 

Mr. A’Beckett—You say he used disgraceful language 
towards a particular sect and people ? 

Witness—Yes, sir. He damned the Irish and the 
catholics, which I considered very improper conduct. I 
saw a number of Irishmen near him, and, apprehending 
from their gestures a disturbance, I sent for the police. 
The defendant and another man had disgracefully con- 
ducted themselves for some Sundays past, and it had 
become an intolerable nuisance. 


The Prisoner who declared “he had a mission from 
God” defied any one to prevent him from preaching 
and would not promise not to do so again, was 
nevertheless discharged by the magistrate, with a 
kindly warning. 





———SSeee 


DEAR BREAD. 


Tne effect of leagues and combinations 
to the price of bread is being tried, The beet 
still contumacious, and the question of * weight 
being agitated. A few facts are subjoined; 
Beavmaris.—A notice, signed 

been issued, warning all bakers wo ae tai Pred 
weight, and threatening to enforce th penalty 
infraction of the law. ey ‘ fn ene 





AYLESBURY.—The bakers of this town. are 
the best bread at 74d., and seconds at 64d. 
A “cheap bread cart” visits the town twice «wer ‘ 
the poor are supplied at 4}d. the 4Ib. leaf. 


Bripumeron.—Everybody here is surprised 
at the unexpected rise in the price of corn, imthe. 
of the last two weeks, considering the abundant lames 
throughout the empire. The price of seconds flour; in 
many places, is 1s, 10d. amd 2s. per stone; Dut. 
are paying 2s. 4d. In some places, the 41h, loaf is 62, 
and 5d., and even 4$d.; at Bridlington we haye j 
8d. for the same weight. wy 


Beprorp.—A flour and bread company is forming 
League,” in 








here under the title of the “‘ Working Man’s 

500 shares at 5s. each, the business to be Conducted 
under the superintendence of a treasurer, » 
sistant secretary, and twelve committee-men, the a 
to go out of oftice every six months. The prices of flour 
and bread to be regulated by the market price of corn, 
and the business to be carried on entirely on the 
money system. The bread to be made pure and 
terated. About 200 shares are already taken up, ¢ bake 
house and oven have been hired, and there ig pe 
bability of the new concern commencing operations in the 
course of a few days. 


“One of the baker tribe,” resident at Glasgow, m4 


gests a mode of escape for the consumer, if 
the alleged conspiracy among bakers :-— 

“Let 200 or more persons form themselves into a 
joint-stock baking society. The capital required would 
be as follows—Flour, say ten sacks, or less, at-4bs, 22) 
10s. ; baking utensils for a small concern, 31. 10s, ; total 
267, and their capital account is closed ; rent, taxes, and 
wages, being paid out of revenue.” 

“ This,” as the Glasgow Baker says, “ is.a very simple 
remedy ;” and it is not without a parallel. When there 
was a practical monopoly of the flour trade at Leeds, 
some years ago, a number of people put together onesove- 
reign a piece, and set up a mill to furnish themgelves 
with flour. The mill has become a permanent. instity. 
tion, with three or four thousand soverei 
its own customers ; and it altogether destroyed the flow. 
monopoly in that great town, securing a good supply at 
the ordinary market-price of the entire country, 


GravEsEND.—The principal bakers still keep up the 
price of the first and second qualities to 8}d and & 
‘The butchers are charging for best mutton 1s. a pound, 
and rump-steak 1s. 2d. 


SeL_une Breap sy Weicnt.—* The e in 
for regulating the sale of bread,” says the 
Chronicle, “ though passed with a view to 
and obviate dissatisfaction with the dealings off tie 
bakers, is very far from satisfactory in its working: I 
binds every baker, under a penalty, to keep scales and 
weights on his counter for weighing bread; butthenus? 
of the scales and weights is not made compulsory ape 
the baker unless the purchaser shall desire it. Thecot 
sequence is, that the law is almost wholly 
inasmuch as it happens that ninety-nine out of evap 
hundred purchasers either do not know of such alas 
being in existence, or are led to hesitate in availing: 
themselves of its provisions. Thus the purchase ® 
often defrauded, and the fair dealer injured, bya vy 
general practice which has arisen of selling the 4b. leaf 
subject to a deficiency of so many ounces more orlessit 
the weight, a specious pretence being made of selling 
it cheap, while, as the reduction of price is more thas 
counterbalanced by the reduced weight, it is really deanet 
than it ought to be. It ought, therefore, to be 
understood that purchasers of bread have & 
mand that it shall be sold by weight, apd that adi 
loaf is not to be deemed of that weight unless the tal 
shall place it on his scales, and weigh it in prema 
of the purchaser, failing his doing which on being I 
quested, the law renders him subject to a penalty.” 


* 





Tn consequence of complaints having been made to the 
Mayor and magistrates of Chester, that the 
the price of bread now bears no comparison with there 
duction which has taken place in the priceof gmite® 
notice has been issued by his Worship, intimating 
“That by an act of parliament, made 
7th year of the reign of his Majesty King William®® 
Fourth, chapter 37, ‘any baker or seller of bread whe 
shall sell or cause to be sold bread in any othes aie 
than by weight,’ will incur a penalty 
but this is not to extend to prevent: or hind oe 
or seller of bread from selling: bread-usually #08 
the denomination of French or fancy bread 0 tee 
without previously weighing the same. Every 
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oped in the presence of the purchaser thereof, except 
joresaid ; and im case any 
negleet to fix such beam and scales or other 
in 


ee wey offenee any sum not exceeding 5.” 


In connection 


h 


isappears that— 
farsh Machin, a woman about fifty, was wounded by 
“athe back of her head and ears, and was 
ales fined im the hospital eight days, owing to the injuries 
aoe telet eye, the sight of which she has partially 
Jost im consequence. 


aged 1 


Jace-maker, Was also wounded, but not severely. 
frst four of these were wounded at the same time. 
witnesses distinctly swore that they saw Mr. | 


these 
Bonser 


yarn the same faet. The examination was 


adjourned. 


(Qn Wednesday, a great number of the bakers in the 
increased ; 
the Mb. loaf. In the poor and densely populated locali- 
ties the ordinary price among the cheap bakers is now 
74d. for what is termed “ best. wheaten bread,” and for 
te 


Jess; bat where competition among the bakers is keen, 
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required to cause to be fixed in 
of his shop a beam and scales 
or other sufficient balanee, in order 
sold may from time to time be 


such baker or seller of 


manner aforesaid, he shall forfeit 





with this. matter it may be stated 
of John Bonser, a peyson charged 
the mob during the recent bread riots 


a further evidence has been taken, and 


Clara Barker, 14 years of age, was 


Sarah Ann Lily was shot in the 
laid up for several days. Arthur Barker, 
6, was slightly wounded, and William Morris, a 
The | 
All 





shoot from his window in Prospect-street; and 
the landlord of the Pheasant-inn, oppo- 





the price of their bread a halfpenny 


‘wheaten bread,” or “seconds,” is a halfpenny 





the former quality is frequently to be had for 7d. the | 


4p. Joaf.. Other bakers are selling their bread at various 


prices up to 94d. the 4]b. loaf. The corn chandlers are | 
sling their flour ‘at. from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per peck of | 


Ibs 





POMTICAL MOVEMENTS IN IRELAND. 
Ta Tenant League held a conference this week. 


to the Meeting the Nation has had a few 


yoris to say, Contrasting the present aspect of the 
ountry, with the facts at the time of the Meeting of 
the Council of the League four years ago, it is said: — 

“Ofthe hundreds of priests, ministers, and laymen of 
ereysect and every province, who there assembled in 
the attitude of a great National Council, each came 
through waste lands, through roofless houses, through 
roads thronged with paupers or emigrants, through a 
ountry that seemed to be literally rotting and dropping 
asunder, Now, as the.stranger passes through the land, 
his.eye is charmed with the luxuriance of a glorious 
Aarvest, with the look of hope on the farmer's face, with 


the air 


health and prosperity on every hand. 
years, through all the turmoil and the pauses of 


of four 


of well-paid labour, with a reviving appearance 
For the space 


the agitation, a great national revolution has been work- 
ing-with slow, terrible, at last: salutary throes, side by 
fide with it, to the same end; and coming near the end 
dit; wesee that Tenant Right has ceased to be a ques- 
tin of lifeand death as it was then, has ceased to be 
the profound and awful political problem it was then— 


more and more every day a question of 
Shillings, and Pence, of social mechanics, and 


hgiilative reform. The country, disgusted with the trea- 
of corrupt representatives, has also silently reeog- 
some compensation for its baffled political hopes 
— social changes which have silently taken 


has 


Now liow has all this been brought about. What 
changed the relation of Landlord and Tenant? 


The answer is that, 


Within, that. period, the Encumbered Estates Court 


‘Tas deared the country of nearly twelve hundred of the 
Wont of the landlords—the worst, because the most en- 


than, a twelfth 


and, therefore, the most rack-renting, More 
of the whole area of the island has thus 
owners; and for one landlord in possession then 


there are four now. On the other hand, we hardly ex- 
Sgete in saying that 100,000 tenants have been 


out. But these figures, astounding as are the re- 


nalts which they disclose, are not, perhaps, the most 


Pauper now for 


in the series to which they belong. Within 


a at least half a million of our popula- 


od, in 
Reeiving 


At the beginning of the same pe- 
the year-1849, there were two millions of people 
Poor-law relief in Ireland. There is not one 
twenty who were then. And, as if to 


Bik the close of this fateful -ycle, two harvests of super- 


have, this year and last year, at last 


Sere the farmer for so many seasons of blight, 


A great 


oppressive taxes. We miss the old plea- 
look of the country ; but we miss, too, in 
Measure, the misery and squalor which marred 
© fair scene in Ireland; and, thank God! the 
*levelled house is now rare to see. With awful 
‘With terrific uprooting of human ties, and 


destruction of human lives, has all this come to pass. 
But it has come to pass, and is plain to see—whether we 
please to recognise it or no.” 

That being so, the duty of the Conference is to deal 
with the actual impediments in the way of legislation, 
which are summed up thus: — 

“Tn the first place, there is the matter of Famine 
Arrears. This question above all has, we believe, been 
satisfied by the last and the present harvest. The very 
Statute of Limitations almost removes them. We are 
pressing for a remedy where the grievance has altoge- 
ther or almost abated. 

‘“‘ The second clause added to Mr. Crawford's Bill se- 
cured tenants who were desirous of making improve- 
ments from eviction for a certain limited time. It is 
worth considering how far the Leasing Powers Bill of 
Mr. Napier would meet their case. 

“Upon the peculiar Tenant Right of Ulster, which} 
has been shamefully abandoned by the Ulster Tenant 
Righters themselves, we should prefer to say nothing. | 
But we certainly would not be a party to its interfering | 





for one moment with the security of the tenantry of} 
these other provinces, who have borne all the brunt and! 
suffered all the sacrifices of the agitation. 

“ Finally, we say, it is for the Conference to consider 
hew many of the grievances of the tenants have been | 
cured by mere flux of time and change of circumstances ; | 
and taking into comsideration the concessions made in 
the various measures proposed upon the landlord. side, 
to see how a. speedy and satisfactory settlement of the | 
question may best be obtained.” 2 | 

Mr. John O‘Connell has been aa successful a man 
im swamping associations in Ireland as his father was 
in keeping them up. Nothing daunted, he is trying 
his hand again. It appears that— 

“A meeting has been held in the Mechanies’ Institute, 
Dublin, when Mr. John O'Connell, M.P., moved a series 
of resolutions for the formation of an association, to be 
called “ The Liberal Association,” for the purpose of at- 


tending to the parliamentary, municipal, and poor-law | 


franchises of Ireland. Subscribers of 14 to be members, | 
and of 1s. to be associates. The resolutions were | 
seconded by Alderman Reynolds, and passed.” 

The conference of the Tenant League was held on 
Wednesday. It was not fully attended. Mr. Lucas 
and Mr, P. O’Brien were the only members. Mr. 
Serjeant Shee had declined to attend, and stated his 
reasons, which were in substance that— 

“No conference deserving that description will as- 
semble, or if assembled, could deliberate to any useful 
purpose, until the union between the north and the 
south, unhappily broken at the conference of last year, 
is restored, and reparation has been made for the un- 


| and agree with statements 


THE RAILWAY OUTRAGE IN IRELAND. 


A rustic meeting has been held at Londonderry, 
“to take into consideration the proper steps to be 
adopted towards discovering the perpetrators of the 
late diabolical outrage, and to give expression to the 
general feeling of horror at that atrocious attempt 
ae 

n speaking to a.resolution. to that Sir 
Wabech Watesen Geniod, thet, tho eusuniam: eee c 
party demonstration,—it had nothing to do with 
Orangeism; and he who took part ia it was not 
himself an Orangemaa, and it was only on.condition 
that there was to be no party exhibition that:he con- 
sented to join in it. A slight scene followed. 

Mr. Alexander Mehan, who was standing near the 
chairman, said he should be very sorry to interrupt the 
harmony of the meeting, but he could net remaim silent 

made by Sir Robert Bateson, 
that the display of Friday last was not a party. demon- 


| stration. (/disses.) He denied that it was-not:a party 


demonstration. It was considered as such by every 
Roman Catholic, and by many Protestants, in this city. 
(No, no; hisses and cheers, intermingled with cries of 
“ Put him out.”) 
The Mayor requested that Mr. Mehan might be heard. 
Mr. Mehan continued: If it was not intended ‘as such, 
it had produced that effect —(hisses)—and therefore he 
could net agree, although he entertained a high personal 
respect for him, with what Sir Robert Bateson had stated. 
(ifisses and cheers.) Nobody deplored more than he did 
the atrocious deed which had been committed; but he 
was indignant that.it should be attempted to fasten the 
commission of that crime on members of the religion 
which he professed, as had been attempted by a portion 
of the press. (Hisses and cheers.) He repeated that 
those displays were insulting to his co-religionists; and 
the mayor should have recollected, when he put himself 
forward on Friday last, that he was more or less insult- 
ing the Roman Catholies of this. community. He (Mr. 
Mehan) respected their maiden walls as much as any of 
them; but he thought that instead of having such fool- 
ish displays, they should invite their friends to visit and 
co-operate with them for some such laudable object as 
founding a mechanics’ institute —endeavouring to fill 
their stores with produce, and their docks with shipping, 
or having their town studded with groups of tall chim- 
neys, and their streets traversed by crowds of industrious 
| artisans. These would be more worthy objects than 
having such periodical displays. (Hisses and cheers.) 
Sir R. Bateson: What party demonstration did they 
make to insult their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens ? 
Mr. Mehan: Waving Orange handkerehiefs. (Laughter 
and hisses.) 





founded aecusations of personal pecuniary baseness, by 
which the Irish Liberal representation was distracted 
and lowered during the late session of Parliament. 
Never, e*nce the world began, has perseverance in a 
system of insult and menace conduced to hearty co- 
operation, disposed men to friendly conduct, or won 
them from inexpedient courses. Our effort for the im- 
provement of the relation between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland will be brought to a prosperous issue, without 
the aid of Dublin conferences, so seon as the adherents 
of the Government, in both Houses, and some distin- 
guished members of the Cabinet are convinced that we 
have ceased to quarrel amongst ourselves, and that the 
Government will receive no party support from the Irish 
Liberal members until, in addition to an effective pro- 
tection of the religious liberties, establishments and en- 
dowments now secured by act of Parliament to the Irish 
people, the passing of a good Tenants’ Improvements 
Compensation Bill is made a Cabinet question.” 

The standing aloof of Sergeant Shee was made the 
subject of diseussion, and it was resolved that the 
resolutions of’ the conferences of 1852 and 1853 have 
not been carried into execution: “ That during the 
last session of Parliament no bill was brought into 
the House of Commons, in accordance with these 
resolutions, and that, by this omission, a great injury 
has been done to the tenant cause.” 

The following resolutions, as. to the future course 
to be adopted, were also agreed upon:-— 

That steps be taken forthwith to commence a series of 
meetings to be held during the autumn in different parts 
of the country, in order the more effectually to collect 
and put on record before next session the opinion of the 
friends of tenant right as to the present state and future 


management of this question, and that arrangements be 


at once made to extend the tenant right movement by 
procuring the junction with the League of members and 
associates throughout the country, and that the secretary 
be instructed te prepare cards suitable to each. 

That arrangements be made to hold such meetings at 
different districts throughout the country, and. that the 
first meeting (subject to the approval of our friends in 
the county of Kilkenny) be held thére om as early a.day 
as 


That in January next, on a day to be fixed and duly 
notified by the Council of the League, a Conference be 
held, to take into consideration the draft Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, to determine to what members of Parlia- 
ment the bill as approved of by the Tenant League shall 
be entrusted, and generally to consider the best means 





for promoting its success. 


Sir R. Bateson: Am I-to suppose that sensible Roman 
Catholics are like turkey-cocks—insulted by the glitter 
|of any particuler colour which may be held before their 
jeyes? (Loud cheers and laugliter.) 
| ‘This little difference was arranged, and two clergy- 
| men spoke to a sentiment of the mecting:— 
| “That they desired on their part, and on the part of 
| others, to return thanks, with all reverence, to Almighty 
| God, for his special and providential care over the lives 
of so many unsuspecting persons, appointed as sheep for 
the slaughter.” 

A letter was read from Dr, Loughlin, a Roman 
Catholic, as follows :— 

Execrating, as I do with all my heart, the late san- 
guinary and demoniacal attempt to destroy the lives of so 
many of our fellow-beings, and approving cordially of 
the object of the meeting to be held to-day, namely, to 
offer a reward for the discovery of the misereant perpe- 
trators of this horrid deed of blood, have the kindness to 
put down my name for whatever amount you may think 
| right. 

Subscriptions were entered into to form a. fund 
| from whieh rewards of 500/. and 200/. would be pai 
to persons diseovering any of the perpetrators of the 
act, and also for the relief and assistance of the suf- 
ferers who were in the train. 

A person named Michael Griffin died in the infir- 
mary, at Derry, from the injuries he received. 





| 








A FEMININE M.D, 


Iris becoming a matter of course for ladies to gra- 
duate in medicine in America, and to practice. It 
seems that in their scientific researches they wish to 
extend their inquiries to this country, but at present 


without success. been the first place 
“frighted from its propriety.” The Edinburgh Guu- 
rant says: 


“A lady graduate of Cleveland College, Ohio, named 
Miss Blackwell, after having been employed a short-time 
in the Royal Maternity Hospital; applied’ to the mana- 
gers of the Royal Infirmary for leave to visit the female 
wards of that institution. Permission to visit the Infir- 
mary is, we believe, at all times most 
gentlemen who have graduated. at or 
it The seqeus ofthe ly, homeven asso tbe ana 
it. west of the 

~ one, and they considered. it.to be 
to decline acceding to it.” 





gers an 
their duty respectfully 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH.—THE CHOLERA. 
Tre cholera has not subsided so rapidly as was 
It appears from the ‘8 report—that it 
is slowly retreating from London; but it destroyed last 
week 1284 lives, and 19 persons died from the allied 


three weeks 
September 23, have been 3411, 2836, and 2504, in- 
cluding the 2050, 1549, and 1284 deaths from cholera. 

The deaths by cholera in the ten weeks of this erup- 
tion. have been 8593; the eruption of 1849 broke out 
earlier, and by the same date, nearly, had destroyed 
12,664 of the inhabitants of London. 

The Board of Health fights under the same disadvan- 
tages in London as a War Minister would if he could 
only oppose the invasion of an active enemy by the 
foree which every parish and public company would 
vote and consent to bring into the field; yet we may 
hope, now that the local machinery is, under due super- 
vision, set in motion, and judicious precautions are issued, 
to see the mortality decline at an accelerated rate. 


A case has occurred in which some striking facts in 
relation to the sanitary condition of Clerkenwell, have 
been brought to light. An inquest has been held on a 
child called James Hinckley, who died of cholera, at 
No. 8, Allen-street, Clerkenwell. The street in question 
is one of the filthiest in that filthy district. On either 
side of it are two yards which are used by tripe-dressers 
and preparers of dogs’ and cats’ meat. The effluvia arising 
from these places is en to kill any person who ha’ 
not become acclimatised. Offal and other fetid matter 
are permitted to be collected until the maggots literally 
crawl about the neighbourhood. The privies, drains, 
and gutters are in a most disgraceful state. Fever is 
scarcely ever absent from the locality, and, in short, the 
only wonder is that human beings can live in it. 

The evidence showed great neglect on the part of the 
parochial authorities, notwithstanding the pressure put 
on them by the Board of Health. 

The jury, no doubt believing that the cholera was 
gone, delivered the following verdict :—* We find that 
the child died of cholera; but still we find that the 
guardians are not responsible in this case, firmly believ- 
ing that the Board of Guardians had acted as well as 
they could up to the present time. Likewise that the 
Board of Health had done their duty. But we still 
recommend the guardians to act with promptness with 
the Board of Health in removing nuisances. We con- 
sider that the nuisance in Bailey's-yard should be forth- 
with removed; and that thanks should be given to Mr. 
Goacher for his prompt attention in the case, and to Mr. 
Goddard for the way in which he has acted in the 
matter.” 





There has been an increase of cases of cholera in 
Edinburgh, and it continues to rage in Liverpool. It is 
declining at Belfast, and has almost disappeared in 
Dublin. 





The total number of deaths from cholera in all France 
amounted, up to the date of the last accounts, to 88,626. 


The cholera has broken out over the whole of Bavaria. 
Twenty victims fall daily in Munich itself. 





LAW REFORMS IN ACTION. 

Ow and after the 24th October an important alteration 
will take place with respect to new trials in the superior 
courts. No new trial is to be granted by reason of the 
ruling of any judge that the stamp upon any document 
is sufficient, or that the document does not require a 
stamp. In every rule nisi for a new trial, or to enter a 
verdict or nonsuit the grounds upon which such rule is 
granted shall be shortly stated therein. This is a decided 
improvement, as parties will know the grounds on which 
the rules are obtained, and the plaintiffs will have to 
confines themselves to the points set forth. In all cases 
of rules to alter a verdict or nonsuit, upon a point re- 
served at the trial, if the rule to show cause be refused 
or granted, and then discharged or made absolute, the 
party decided against may appeal. No appeal is to be 
allowed unless notice be given in writing within four 
days of the decision, or such further time as may be 
allowed. Notice of appeal is to be a stay of execution, 
provided bail be given to pay the sum recovered and 
costs in like manner, as bail in Error, within eight days 
of the decision complained of, or before execution is de- 
livered to the sheriff. The Court of Appeal is to have 
power to adjudge the payment of costs, and to order res- 
titution, and to have the same powers as the Court of 
Error. The Court of Error, the Exchequer Chamber, 
and the House of Lords, are to be the Court of Appeal 
under the act. 





Under the new C Law Procedure Act, a witness 
in any cause may be-questioned as to whether he has 
been convicted of any felony or misdemeanor, and if he 
denies the fact or refuses to answer, the opposite party 
may prove the conviction and put in a certificate, which 
upon proof of the identity of the person, is to be evidence 
of the conviction, without proof of the official character 
of the person signing it. . 
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ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. 
Tue working of the recent act for the protection has 
been illustrated by Mr. Hammill, in a letter to the 
Home-office, on the occasion of his being charged 
with undue severity in one of his sentences. He 
says :— 

“T announced, immediately on the passing of the act, 
that I should adopt such a course of severity on the 
first case being brought before me, and I have since 
frequently repeated it, thinking that such announcement 
by means of the press would deter from what I must 
almost characterise the common practice of ill-using 
women in this district. With regard to women of the 
town, I have continually laid down as to them, that as 
long as they conduct themselves quietly in the streets 
they are as much entitled to protection as any other 
class of her Majesty’s subjects, which seems to cause 
astonishment to the people who hear it, so accustomed 
have the brutal population of this region been to knock 
down these poor creatures as if they were so many nine- 
pins, and without feeling. Notwithstanding the severity 
with which I have administered the act, I regret to say 
that such cases are as numerous as ever, and therefore I 
don't conceive that the time has arrived for me to change 
the view I have taken of my duty in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. It can only be, I fear, a remedial 
measure, until the moral and industrial training of the 
population is put under a more effectual system than is 
now permitted. Existing disposition to violence can 
only be held in check by fear of personal suffering. I 
assure you, sir, this state of things, daily exhibited 
before me, has long filled me with anxiety and per- 
plexity, and I don’t, under the existing system of what 
is called education, see much hope of the next generation 
being better than this.” 

Wife-beating continues. 
cases this week. 


There have been several 





At Worship-street, John Murcott was imprisoned 
for six weeks for deliberately knocking down his 
wife with his fist. As usual she was dependent on 
him, and had eight children. 


At Lambeth, Henry Perry, a bricklayer, was com- 
mitted for two months for brutal ill-treatment of his 
wife.—Both these cases were in one day. 





THE SABBATH AT DOVER. 

A corresronpent has forwarded a bill, which is 
largely circulated at Dover, which he urges is more 
likely to cause breaches of the Sabbath, by the pro- 
pagation of informers, than by the doing of the acts 
which it condemns in penalties. The magistrates 
might at least state the statute under which they 
issue their proclamation. 

“ Lord’s Day.— Sunday Trading.—Borough of Dover, 
in the County of Kent.—No tradesman, artificer, work- 
man, labourer, or other person, shall do or exercise any 
wordly labour, business, or work of their ordinary call- 
ings, upon the Lord's Day, or any part thereon (works 
of necessity and charity only excepted). And every 
person being of the age of fourteen years or upwards, 
offending in the premises shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of five shillings. 

And no person shall publicly cry, show forth, or ex- 
pose for sale, any wares, merchandize, fruit, herbs, 
goods, or chattels whatsoever, upon the Lord’s Day, or 
any part thereof, upon pain of forfeiting the same. 
N.B. A portion of penalties may be paid to informers. 
This caution is put out by order of the mayor and magis- 
trates. —-MatTHew Kennett, Clerk to the Magistrates.” 





A NATIONAL PARTY VIA THE COALITION. 

The Glasgow Commonweal:h observes :— 

“There seems no doubt that the country is universally 
tired of the experiment of a coalition government, con- 
structed on the principle of the present—that is, on the 
principle of combining men together so as effectually to 
destroy the power which they would have as individuals. 
From all quarters, in all ‘retrospects of the session,’ 
whether in Whig, Tory, or Radical organs of opinion, 
we have had a sentence of condemnation on the coalition 
government, and a declaration that the country ought 
not to tolerate it any longer. 

Either, then, the coalition must change its tactics next 
session, and find out real public work which its members 
can harmoniously and energetically carry out; or it 
must be dissolved, and its elements re-arranged in new 
combinations. Thg first is unlikely; we look for the 
second. The formation of a strong liberal party out of 
the best materials of the coalition, with such other inde- 
pendent materials as Parliament offers, is the want of the 
country. Let the country persist in its clamour for the 
formation of such a party, and assist in preparing the 
programme of measures on which such a party ought to 
incorporate itself. This is the home-work of the recess ; 
and, amid all our excitement about Crimea expeditions 





and the like, it ought not to be neglected. 


OUR CIVILISATION, 
| Marcarer GiLLELAnd, of West Rai 
| lived unhappily with her iensbond a Durham, 
| Separate. She was going to Ire bed 
| leave her child, a month old, with her husband, Ma 
| attempted to give it out of the window of the She 
| carriage to her husband, who pushed it beck ee 
| threw it out of the train, and the carriages cant 
| over and killed it. She has been commi 
slaughter. mitted for man. 





At Hammersmith Police-court, J Wilson 
smith, was accused of comenithag sens senah 
on his uncle, ‘Thomas Allen, by knocking him down 
and beating him. The uncle’s story was that it 
done out of revenge for a refusal to lend the — 
money. The nephew recriminated, stati that the 
uncle had seduced his sister, a girl of sixteen, 
uncle denied it, and said the only ground for such 
suspicion was that he had assisted the girl and ro 
mother, who were in great distress, ‘The prisoner 
was locked up till he could find sureties to keep the 
peace. 





Michael Keating was a Dyke watch 

dyke, near Cork. He was found a day ot ch 
dead, with his throat cut. His head was near 

severed from his body. It was at first supposed that 
he had committed suicide; but a bloody razor, 
wrapped in part of a newspaper, was found by his 
side. Lis wife was taken into custody on suspicion, 
as there had been differences between them on ac- 
count of her intemperate habits, and she often had 
threatened his life. 





At Haverfordwest, the Rev. Patrick Kelly, a Ro. 
man Catholic priest, was charged with committing a 
rape on Mary Sullivan, a girl of fourteen. From tire 
evidence it appeared that he induced her to come to 
him in the vestry-room of his chapel, under the pre- 
text of sending her to buy him some whisky, throw 
her on the door-mat, and violated her. The 
was strongly denied. The medical evidence was 
contradictory—one surgeon being of opinion that 
there had been recent violation, and another that 
there had not. ‘The girl’s character for veracity was 
impeached. The magistrates differed equally in 
opinion, came to no decision, and the prisoner was 
let free. 





ULFRA-PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND. 
Tuere is a paper published in Dublin on high Pro- 
testant Principles, whose watchfulness over those 
principles is indicated by its name—the Sentinel. 
There is reading in this journal suggestive and in- 
structive as regards rcligious feeling in Ireland. It 
scems that “ Dissent” is not always necessarily true 
Protestantism, for the Sentinel is not by any means 
daccord with Mr. Miall, whose “New Lights” 
do not kindle a sympathising flame in the heart of 
the Protestant journal. It declares— 


We have tried the champion of “ Independency,” and 
we pronounce him wanting—in truthfulness, honesty, 
and simplicity. He cannot succeed in his object—be 
never will. He is the creature of circumstances. He 
has no real depth of view or earnestness in him. His 
hope is based on the power of clamour, the zeal of Pa- 
pists, the prevalence of prejudice, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness. In short, good Mr. Miall is nothing more than & 
pretentious quack ; and the age is just as likely to sweep 
away the College of Physicians a * Surgeons’ Hall, 
and proclaim Professor Holloway the : 
or Mr. Moat Physician to the State and to the Queens 
household, as to swallow the moral nostrums ly + 
of the Nonconformist. Absolute absurdity— aye verily 
absurdity, constitutes no small element in the cae oer 
of our philosopher. There are many Pistols in the 
besides the bombastic ranters of fustian and of G ro 
who frequent the hostelries of the Mrs. Quickly or the 
Doll Tearshuts ; and of these, one is most of the 
honourable member for Rochdale and Sactotum 
anti-State Church Association. He has a lingo ied 
indeed, in its terminology from that of the ancient quite 
the Poet, but, in point of mouthing and emptiness, 
equivalent to his. 





ELECTIONS. 
FROME. 

Tuerr is to be a contest in this borough. be 
that there is to be an attempt to get rid o! por 
fluence of the Earl of a, he A be pre 
Boyle was personally popular, but he 
Earl of Cork, and on his death, the first fore od 
the ficld was Lord Dungarvon, the gra abject 10 
earl. A large number of the constituency > vith 
this, and they have entered into eae 
Mr. Sidney, the present Lord Mayor oe oe 
Mr. Wilcock, the pone naprvne F w . 
candidate at the last election, 1s @ 
candidate. A member of the Thynne tang is oe 
of, who will represent the Marquis of 





Rev. Mr. Bennet and High Church 
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4 AN AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 


Peapopy is awell-known American 

Npanaire He gave a great dinner in London on 

of last July in honour of American Inde- 

‘gbe 4th It appeared that the affair did not go off 

pe gatistactorily, and Mr. Peabody has rushed 

an We find the following in the New York 
rs — 


@ Boston Post lishes a letter from Mr. George 
saan London, a to an anonymous letter 


Mr. Peabody on account of the man- 
dinner, given by that gentleman at 


rely 
ey 


on the 4th of July last, was conducted. Mr. ‘pena appointment, and one which many a gallant 


Loniee ates that the conduct of D. S. Sickles, Esq., 
ay aren Secretary of Legation, at the dinner re- 
to, stamps him as the author of the anonymous 
Post. 

iso oaymoas Teeter contained the following state- 
._! This being an entertainment avowedly given 
” jon of our national independence, the 
jmericans present were greatly surprised to meet a 
sunber of Englishmen at the table; and also to observe 


ach side of 8 small picture of Washington, at the head 


The absence of any likeness of the Presi- | 


rhe the United States was noticed. When the toasts 
were what was the surprise of the American por- 
tion of the company to hear the Queen proposed with a 


must servile speech, and this, too, on a national holiday, | 


tofore the President had been named! The result was, 
that en did not rise, either for the toast 
itslf, or when the air of ‘Rule Britannia,’ which fol- 
lpred, was performed by the band. The President of 


the United States was nezt given, with some lukewarm | 


introductory remarks, when the whole company rose, 
without exception, and drank the toast with all the 
onoars, spontaneously cheering the chief of our Re- 
, 

fe to the above, Mr. Peabody says that it 
ms well known among the resident Americans that 
Loglish were to be present, as they had been 
mallsimilar celebrations given by him; that the pic- 
tur of Washington was a fine half-length one, and the 
caly one that could be procured for the occasion, and 
thitit was the same one which he, at the request of 
Ur, Sickles, sent to him to be transmitted to Mr. Bel- 
mont for a celebration at the Hague on the 22nd of 
February last; that no portrait of the President could 
be obtained; that he did not propose the health of the 
Queen in a servile speech, that ‘ Rule Britannia’ was not 
performed at all, and that only one person refused to rise 
when the “Queen” was given. With reference to toast- 
ing the Queen before the President, Mr. Peabody says it 
vas simply according to the rules of courtesy, and that 
Mr. Buchanan, towhom he had before spoken on the 
mbject, sanctioned his course in doing so, and stood, at 
the dinner, doing honour to the Queen, while his Secre- 
uty of Legation was sitting, silently looking on.” 





MONBODDO REFUTED. 
Irissaid that “the great feature” of the proceed- 
ings of one of the days of the meeting of the British 
at Liverpool was the discourse of Pro- 
fessor Owen, on the subject of anthropomorphous, 
@man-like apes, and their relation to the human 


_ 

“The small concert-room in St. George’s-hall, where 
theaddress was delivered, was crowded to excess. The 
apiments, founded upon osteological and anatomical 
fits, which the learned professor adduced for the purpose 
proving the perfect distinctness of species between 
mand animals of the highest group of quadrumana, 
Wwe illustrated by a series of anatomical sketches and 
tania of man, the chimpanzee, and the orang-outang. 
The quiet but withal irresistible mode in which the pro- 
taur demolished the theories of those who, confounding 

tion’ with ‘development,’ have recently revived 
‘tansitional or development theory, the germs of which 
Wm enunciated by Lord Monboddo, was received with 


mith applause; and his arguments, founded upon the 


Wnucture of the vertebrw, the crania, and, above all, 
Bite development of the dental series in both man 

other animals, against the possibility of any trans- 
atation of species, were logical and conclusive.” 





ENGLISH NEWS FROM RUSSIA. 


= wnal de St, Pétersbourg is a remarkable paper. 

swith Russian affairs are unfortunately 

to correction; but of the extraordi- 

aed ce” of its information on matters con- 

brag ere the army and navy of England, the fol- 
7 extract gives decisive proof:— 


Ne t Perry, who was on board the Tiger when 
is taken by the Russians at Odessa, has been brought 
a eurt-martial. The young man has been ac- 
Kel scoun: of the long and loyal services of his 
wall his obliged to leave the royal navy of England 
A commission. This has caused great excite- 
tee mPey. lists are already opened 


published in the Post, containing reflections on | 
of 
the 


| Malle. Georges is Napoleonian, and was worthy of 
| some nobler functious in the reign of the nephew of 


of the Queen and Prince Albert, on | 


A STAFF FOR OLD. AGE. 
Peruaps a practical pun is intended by the appoint- 
ment given by the Minister of State in France to an 
aged actress. She is to support herself on all the 
sticks in the Exhibition next year, for, we hear 
that— 

M. Fould, Minister of State, taking in consideration 
the advanced age and straitened circumstances of Mdlle. 
Georges, the eminent tragic actress, has accorded to her 
|the privilege of taking charge of the umbrellas and 
canes at the Exhibition Palace next year. This may be 
| thought a miserable resource for the latter days of a lady 
| who basked so long in the sunshine of public admira- 
tion, but the truth is, Mdlle. Georges has obtained a 





colonel’s widow, who wears her heart out in making in- 
terest for the privilege to keep a cigar-shop, may be 
content to envy. The Constitutionnel calculates that the 


| net profits of the guardianship of the canes and um- 


brellas will amount to 100,000fr. 


the uncle of whom she has such touching souvenirs. 





THE KNOW-NOTHINGS OF ENGLAND. 


| * Drocengs” has an article on the Know-Nothings of 


England, This may prove an important suggestion 
at the present moment to Lord Derby, who has de- 
clared himself, recently, at Liverpool, to be qualified 
to lead some such party, What Diogenes remarks is 
this:— 


The papers have recently been a good deal taken up 
by accounts of a new party which has sprung up in 
America, calling themselves the “ Know-Nothings.” A 
correspondent of the Times has given a long aceount of 
the constitution and opinions of the party, as well as 
speculations on their probable influence upon the future 
of that country. 

But we have Know-Nothings in England too. How 
is it that so little thought is devoted to their principles 
and influence upon society? We have them here 
amongst us, not as in the United States, “a secret so- 
ciety, its members bound by oath both to secresy and 
obedience, with well-organised councils, signs and sym- 
bols ;” the Know-Nothing race in England make no 
secret of it, but at every turn we meet them face to face, 
thrusting their Know-Nothingism, with distressing pro- 
minence, upon our notice; bound by no laws, ruled by 
no councils, but one vast floating mass of ignorance. 

The American Know-Nothings exert their influence 
chiefly upon the elections. Not so in England. Here 
the Know-Nothing element acts in a far wider sphere. 
It is the English Know-Nothings that fill our gaols; 
that vegetate in festering holes and cellars, spreading 
disease and death around them; that make our streets 
unsafe to walk at night. It is the Know-Nothing spirit 
that expands into the cunning of the pickpocket; that 
bursts out in the ruffianism of the wife-beater; that 
sinks into the sensuality of the drunkard. 

Dangerous may be the increasing power of the Know- 
Nothings in America. But how infinitely more so is the 
tremendous body of Know-Nothings which our own neg- 
lect has suffered to grow up among ourselves ! 

Hoary-headed thieves, who have been Know-Nothings 
from their cradles. Children, mere babies, left to the 
teaching of such men, or sent to gaols instead of schools ; 
Know-Nothings, who in time will be as dangerous as 
their elders. Female Know-Nothings growing up in 
brutal ignorance, until we wonder why they are depraved. 
Know-Nothings of all ages, whom our negligence has 
made so, until they have at last got past our bearing, when 
we imprison them or hang them for some outbreak of 
the Know-Nothing spirit which turns round and scourges 
us. What is the influence of the American Know-No- 
thing party when compared to this? 





FLAX CULTIVATION IN CORK. 
Tuer cultivation of flax as a product of Ireland, seems 
to be gaining ground, and not without results. The 
Cork Examiner states that the guardians of that city 
have passed the fullowing resolution: — 

“ That we find, with the greatest satisfaction, that 
the great flax operations of Edmund Burke Roche, Esq., 
M.P., have been so successful as to enable him, in ad- 
dition to the extensive employment given by him in his 
own union, to take out of this workhouse fifty young 
women, with a view of placing them in a position to 
earn their livelihood by their own industry; and we 
earnestly wish that all landed proprietors, who are in a 
position to do so, would imitate such an excellent ex- 
ample; and that we tender him our best and warmest 
thanks for the relief so far afforded to the ratepayers of 
this union.” 

It appears the annual support of these fifty women 
in the workhouse, was between 300/. and 400. a year, 
and as Mr. Roche is about to employ fifty boys in 
the same manner, he is said to benefit at once 100 
human beings, and diminish rates of the union by 
700/. a year. 








LORD DENMAN. ro 
Lorp Denman died on the 22nd inst. at Stoke-_ 
Albany, Northamptonshire. He was in his seventy- 
sixth year. Although for the last three or four years 
Lord Denman has passed from before the public eye, 
his death will recal many events of interest with 
which he was intimately connected. During the 
exciting summer of 1820 his name was, with his 
“brother Brougham’s,” in every mouth. For long 
years after he was a sort of popular saint, through 
the virtuous sympathy that our people have tle 
happiness of being subject to with those whom they 
understand to have sacrificed worldly objects for 
something higher. In the conflict between the claims 
of law and Parliamentary privilege, from 1836 to 
1841, he was the central figure; and with these salient 
points of the history of our time the name of Thomas 
Denman will ever be associated. 

His personal history may be summed up thus:— 
He was the only son of the well-known Dr, Denman, 
and brother-in-law to Dr, Baillie and Sir Richard 
Croft. He married the daughter of Mr. Vever, a 
Lincolnshire clergyman, and fifteen children, of 
whom eleven survived, five sons and six married 
daughttrs, when Lady Denman died in 1852. He 
was called to the bar and went the Midland Circuit, 
and his professional career became early an honour- 
able one, and his name was connected especially with 
causes and trials in which the liberty of the press was 
concerned. 

Mr. Denman was introduced into Parliament iu 
1818, by Mr. Caleraft, who had him returned for the 
borough of Wareham. He immediately distinguished 
himself by his earnest advocacy of popular freedom— 
side by side with Brougham and Lambton—on all the 
many occasions furnished by the troubled years of 1819 
and 1820. In those times of a Manchester massacre, 
a Cato street conspiracy, Burdett letters, and prose. 
cution of authors and printers, Mr. Denman was 
always found vigilant and eloquent in opposing 
Seizures of Arms Bills, Seditious Meetings Bills, 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bills, and doing 
his best to spoil the whole machinery of moral torture 
and intellectual restriction framed by the Eldons, 
Sidmouths, and Castlereaghs of those days. His 
popularity was already great when his advocacy of 
the cause of Queen Caroline, on her return in 1820, 
made him the idol of more than “the populace,” 
with whose admiration he was taunted so scornfully. 
He accepted the office of Solicitor-General to the 
Queen—at the sacrifice, he well knew, and everybody 
knew, of his fair professional prospects. From the 
hour that, as one of her Commissioners ( Mr. Brougham 
being the other), he met the Duke of Wellington ani 
Lord Castlereagh as the King’s Commissioners, it was 
felt that he had ruined himself, if professional ad- 
vancement was the object of his life. Not only were 
all the high offices of the law closed to him during 
the reign of the King, who was not yet crowned, but 
his “ brothers,” who were in the course of nature to 
succeed him, were almost as virulent as the King 
against all aiders and abettors of the Queen’s claims. 
Mr. Denman suffered, as he knew he must, a long 
abeyance of professional advancement. 

The city of London, however, elected him their 
Common-Serjeant. In 1830 he was made Earl Grey’s 
Attorney-General; and on the death of Lord Ten- 
terden, in 1834, he became Chief Justice of Englan’!. 
In a short time, Lord Denman pronounced the deci- 
sion that brought on the perilous quarrel between 
the Law Courts and Parliament. The history of the 
controversy need not be given here, as it may be 
found in the chronicles of the time, and seen to in- 
volve much more than Lord Denman’s share in the 
business, It was he who brought on the struggle 
by his decision, in November, 1836, that the autho- 
rity of Parliament could not justify the publication 
of a libel; whereas the House of Commons could not 
surrender their claim to publish what they thought 
proper, in entire independence of the Law Courts. 
The “ Hansards” were bandied about between law 
and privilege; the sheriffs of London were impri- 
soned, quizzed, pitied, and caricatured: but thought- 
ful men felt that the occasion was one of extreme 
seriousness; and Lord Denman had to bear the re- 
sponsibility of having perilously overstrained one of 
the indispensable compromises of the constitution. 
He was confident throughout that he was right, and 
patriotically employed in vindicating the liberty of 
the subject from oppression by Parliament: and Par- 
liament was equally convinced that the national 
liberties depended on their repudiating the control of 
the law courts. A more difficult question can never 
occur under a constitutional government ; and it is 
pretty sure to come up from time to time. In the 
controversy opened and conducted by Lord Denman, 
the respective claims were left unsettled ; and no- 

thing was done but doubtfully providing for the single 
case of the publication of parliamentary reports. 
Lord Denman’s service in the case was depositing 
in the armoury of the law courts a quiverful of argu- 





ments for the use of successive combatants whenever 
the battle shall be renewed. 
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Lord y 
have filled the office of Chief Justice with ability 
and singular dignity. Somewhere about 1849 his 
anan gee Lord Campbell (who ae pn fm 4 
throu e vi calling everybody 
to do with his fen, discovered that Lord Den- 
man fas too old for his office,—though two years 
younger than Lord himself. Lord Cam 
bell urged so forcibly upon everybody the decline in 
his friend’s powers, that people who had not 
ceived it before began to think it must be so. 
Denman declared himself tly up to his work; 
and = mg oge friend shook his oo ees stirred 
up other to appeal to Lord man’s pa- 
triotism to retire before his function should suffer 
further from his weight of years. Hurt, ae 
and reluctant, Lord Denman resigned his , and 
his brisk senior nimbly stepped into it, and enlivened 
with jokes the tribunal which had been graced by 
his predecessor’s sweetness and majesty. Whether 
Lord Denman’s powers were failing, men were not 
agreed, but there was no dispute about whether 
Lord Campbell was the proper person to effect his 
removal. tributes of respect and affection offered 
by the bar and the public to the retiring judge were 
truly consolatory to his ruffled feelings, and as richly 
deserved as any honours ever offered to an aged 
public servant. 

In his retirement, he manifested it interest in 
the question of the slave-trade, was a decided 
advocate of the abolition of impediments to marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister; and on these subjects 
he occasionaliy wrote, even after he had ceased to 
attend in Parliament. He was of a high order as a 
patriot, and high as a man; and it may safely be 
said that when he retired from his professional career 
he commanded ne for his unimpaired solicitude 
for the public weal, and a tender reverence for his 


personal virtue. 





MR JOHN CHAPMAN.-HIS DEATH AND 
HIS LAST PAPER. 

We learn, with unfeigned regret, the death of 
Mr. John Chapman, author of a work recently 
published, on the “Cotton and Commerce of 
India,” and of many papers, some of which 
we have ourselves had the pleasure of publish- 
ing, while others have appeared in the West- 
minster Review. Mr. Chapman had been called 
some years back, in the course of his profes- 
sion as civil engineer, to India; and although 
the operations in which he was engaged did not 
turn to the advantage which he expected, and 
which we believe he deserved, he was enabled to 
acquire on the spot a considerable amount of in- 
formation which his shrewd and practical mind 
turned to good. He had gained the confidence of 
many Indian reformers, and particularly of the 
native leaders in Bombay, whose endeavours to 
obtain extensions of political rights to the natives 
of India he assisted with his counsel and agency. 
In this capacity he performed a great amount of 
work, of much use to India and its natives, which 
received no payment, and which will unques- 
tionably never receive recognition, for it was as 
unostentatiously done as it was energetic. 

On the 9th inst. he laid before the editor of the 
Westminster Review, the publisher of which was a 
distant relation, the manuscript of a paper based 
upon Wilhelm von Humboldt’s recently translated 
work on “The Sphere and Duties of Govern- 
ment :” the article was incomplete, but the writer 
explained the sequel with his usual vigour. On 
the following Sunday, at noon, he complained of 
dizziness, and on Monday morning he died in his 
sleep. For sometime past his health appeared 
to be less vigorous than it had been. He was a 
shrewd, straightforward, keen-sighted, honest, 
hearty man; he will be greatly regretted by many 
personal friends, and we do not know where the 
native reformers of Bombay are likely to find an 
agent who can su his as laboriously, as 
efficiciently, and as influentially. 


The paper which is published in the Westminster4 


Review, although incomplete, is extremely inte- 
resting. Inferior to his brother, either in 

or strength of mind, Wilhelm von Humboldt still 
possessed a large share of Alexander's scientific 
insight, and perhaps a larger share of sentimental 
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business of life. His regard possibly is less to 
the spheres and more to the surface of this one 
little globe, with those moving on it. The propo- 
sition with which Wilhelm von Humboldt starts, 
is, to a certain extent a scientific and sentimental 
parallel to the main idea of Proudhon—a mini- 
mising of government. 





BRITONS IN BOULOGNE. 

Tue military fétes at Boulogne are destined to ex- 
tend the feeling of fraternisation between the French 
and English soldiers even unto a branch of “ our con- 
stitutional forces.” Witness the Times correspon- 
dent, as thus:— 

“The evolutions of the ensuing week will probably 
bring many of our military countrymen to Boulogne, 


P* | but at present the only representative of the British lion 


here is a corporal of the Hertfordshire Yeomanry. He 
arrived in full uniform some days ago, and has since 
been incessantly engaged in s¢rutinizing the state of the 
French army. Nothing escapes his notice, and there is 
no situation, however prominent, in which he does not 
turn up as a conspicuous feature. Yesterday he went to 
Honvault, and, having watched for some time with a 
superior air an awkward squad or two under drill, pro- 
ceeded to inspect the camp kitchens. To the chief cook, 
a swarthy soldier from Algiers, he con y in- 
troduced himself in the only French words he has yet 
been heard to utter—‘ Je suis soldat comme vous.’ Hay- 
ing minutely examined the arrangements of the cuisine, 
the corporal retired with great dignity to the edge of the 
cliff, whence he made a deliberate reconnaissance of the 
Channel, evidently calculating in his mind the chances 
of an invasion. His conclusions on the knotty question 
are probably reserved till he gets home to Hertford, but, 
as he appeared this afternoon at the concert, he probably 

pprehends no i liate danger. At first to-day he 
satisfied himself with a modest place among the out- 
siders, but shortly, valour, getting the better of disere- 
tion, he was in the circle reserved for the seleet few, and, 
before the performance had terminated, his Albert hat, 
with its dangling horsehair plume, might be seen in the 
orehestra among the leaders of the different bands. 
Coming after Corporal Sutton and the other erack men 
of the Guards brought over by Prince Albert as his or- 
derlies, our Hertfordshire warrior excites an immense 
sensation amongst the French soldiers. Like Alexander 
the Great, Richard III., and other fighting celebrities, 
nature has not been kind to him. She has placed ‘an 
envious mountain on his back,’ and even worse, for his 
military bearing has made him very knock-kneed. Nor 
has the regimental tailor of the Hertfordshire Yeomanry 
been judicious, but in this respect it is umnecessary to 
enter into details. The corporal is pursued wherever he 
goes with the most amusing civilities, and the gallant 
corps to which he belongs will hear with pride that he is 
generally saluted as ‘ Notre ami Beeuf’ by all the gamins 
of Boulogne. May the warlike cabinetmaker return 
safely and brim full of military experience to his regi- 
ment.” 





Another Briton has been as characteristically con- 
spicuous. The Boulogne theatre was burnt down 
the other day. During the conflagration an incident 
occurred which might have deranged the entente cor- 
diale. 

“ There is a law in France that all persons present on 
such an occasion should aid in extinguishing the flames ; 


but an ignorance of its existence was well nigh bringing | 
a few of our countrymen into trouble, as they crowded | 


the ground merely in the character of spectators, and 
did not understand the language or brook the manner in 
which the. military called on them to help. Indeed, one 
of them who, in attempting to pass onward, was pre- 
vented by a soldier, immediately wrested the musket 
from his grasp, and to prevent any injury being inflicted 
in the scuffle, unscrewed the bayonet. This latter ma- 
neeuvre was altogether misunderstood by the bystanders, 
who, under the impression that he was going to use the 
bayonet for the purpose of stabbing his antagonist, be- 
came fearfully excited against him. He was imsaediately 
surrounded and placed in the hands of two of the police, 
who unceremoniously dragged him to prison, one holding 
him by the neck-tie and the collar of his coat, and the 
other impelling him with his hand pressed against the 
back of his neck. This was an episode to the main act 
which might have been avoided by a little forbearance.” 

We do not hear what the police did ‘with our 
countryman. Probably the Emperor, who was pre- 
sent, ordered his release. 





PARIS WITH POLICEMEN! 
Tue Enmiperor of the French, from a personal know- 
ledge of the Police of London, and the system on 
which it is organised, has been long anxious for a 
similar establishment in Paris. A comparative ex- 
amination of the institutions of police in London and 
Paris has taken place, and the Minister of the In- 
terior has presented a report recommending the orga- 
nisation of a police force on the plan of that in 
London, and which would comprise a force of 2992 
men of all ranks. A decree has authorised its 





establishment. 
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THE ORIMEA 
A despatch has been received frm Nase, 
Arnaud, dated Old Fort, September 1, 
Everything was prepared for a movement, 
march had been delayed for a couple of days'by cn 
cumstances over which the Generals commanding 
had no control. The advance, however, was tg 
commence on the day following (19th),and it ons 
expected that the allied armies Would ‘be on ‘ths 
Alma on the 20th. 


Everything promised favourably, 





1 Vienna, Friday, September 
Advices from Constantinople of ‘the 21st z 


that the Allies were marching towards the rivg 
Alma on the 20th, and expected to teach the tiny 
Katcha next day, where 8000 Russians oocupie! 
fortified position. 

Russian accounts of the 19th say that Genenj 
Canrobert has ‘2 fortified ‘position ‘at Bupstoria; 
that the main body ofthe allied ‘army is on thy 
small river north of and parallel with the rive 
Alma; 30,000 Russians were posted at the latter, 
but with insufficient artillery. 

Admiral Lyons’ squadron and 120+transports ‘iad 
left the Crimea to fetch the reserve, 

Baron Hess arrived at Bucharést oh the 23rd in- 
stant, and was received with every distinction by 
Omer Pacha and Dervisch Paeha. 

A brilliant review of Austrian, Turkish, and 
Wallachian troops was held in honour of his atrival. 





Vienna, Friday Evening, 
The Greeks have spread a report that the Allies 
have gained a great victory near Sebastopol. 
This is not yet authentically confirmed, never- 
theless the funds have risen considerably. 





THE BALTIC. 
Dantzig, Friday, September, 29. 

The Basilisk has arrived. She left the fleet a 
Nargen on the 26th. 

Sir Charles Napier reconnoitred Sweaborg on the 
23rd. 

The Prince Regent, Neptune, St. George, and 
Monarch have been ordered home. 





Nyborg (Great Belt), September 29. 
The French line-of-battle ship, Breslau, Rest 
Admiral Penaud, arrived here yesterday from the 
Baltic, and sailed to-day for the Kattegat.~ The 
Viee- Admiral, Parseval Deschesnes, is expected with 
the rest of the French line-of-battle ships. 


—— 


THE OVERLAND MAIL. 
(By Submarine and European Telegraph.) 
‘Marseilles, Friday. 
The Indian and Australian mails arrived heres 
six o’clock this morning. 








| — 4 
| Repucrion or PostacE to New Sovran Wass OG 


gee ee ER SPURS Ee REE EO ea Bee PER ERE SESS OUP OPPS US HEE EFES RS ERBEERL SE ELEEEE 


| TORIA, AND SouTH-AUSTRALIA.—Onand 

| October next, the postage upon letters conveyed, a 

| by packet or private ship, between the — ~ 

| the’ following British colonies, vis.-—New South Wi 

| Victoria, and South Australia, will be reduced to a ct 

| British and colonial rate ofj—For letter exce bya 

/an ounce in weight, 6d.; for a letter not excee > 

| ounce and not exceeding one ounce, 1s.; forjs %; 

| ceeding one ounce and ose oo a j 
so on, increasing one shilling ‘dia 
lan ounce. The postage upon these letters may be ss 
advance, or they may be forwarded unpaid at the apis 

| sender. The foregoing reduction of Lape eee a 
| letters directed to Van Diemen’s Land peer 

| Australian Mail Packets, whether those g° 

| Australia, or those which take the route 

| well as to all letters for New Zealand specilly 
‘vid Melbourne,” or “vid S ; ey 
both those for Hew Zealand, and those os Oe 
Land, the must be paid in advance, 
cannot be 


Taz New Suzsirse—Ke. Alecman ope 
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~ ‘But supposing a victorious French andlito our 

. | English army marching on St. Petersburg ;|'in former days fallen-short Pisis teat, ‘bo hea 
- . . 5 othene' . * 

‘ Paris is France—St. Petersburg is not|\prevented s from doing better, and even 
¢ re £ Y. Russia. Nicholas-would retire to.Moscow—| from teaching him. those assistant 
d + could retire to Noy He-is inassailable||priests—the students of nature—have 
tienadgtineen samba oon of | a wee Sewvesnteet den nara Fy oy 
: mplate a permanent occupation ‘simulta-| shi scoffed ; when he has been 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1864. neously of ‘the Crimea and of ‘St. Peters: thab af ‘he will ‘consult the welfare of the 
ass ; urg urers who help hi rendering their 
nhlic Aitnirg. These are the contingencies ofa military | lives happier, helt Listbs en their in- 
war—a war extending, weyoowe over| telleets clearer, and their hearts more willing, 


eg ss several years—in those years Nicholas hav-} he has turned a deaf, sulky ear, and has re- 
ame netted tural and. convulsive, as the pe ma ing a variety of chances: a commercial panic} ferred the labourer from God to ke the ag 2 
his 








fixed when all the world is by the very 


toe ereation in eternal prowress.—Da. Axworp.| 2 England; a revolution in France; .a| But the farmer, indeed, is not worse 
quarrel between France and England. fellow men. Human pride, pecking its way 
AFTER SEBASTOPOL—WHAT? | A political war would “be more abrupt and} into the mere crust of boa , discovers. 
A conEESPONDENT writes to us, commenting | more effectual. .A,political war would be im-| crumb, and, glorified .at the prize, proclaims 
on our counsel of a liberal movement on | plied in the restoration of Poland—4.e¢. in| that it has discovered the truth, the bread of 
the war, to ask, “‘ Can you carry on war by | the sacrifice of the Austrian alliance. To/ life, the all ; that to seek for more is profa 
ic meetings?” We venture to answer| get peace—the permanent peace that comes| and that those who still search for truth pe 
“Yes. Because the war against Russia will | from legitimate concessions to nationalities— | trust in that which they believe themselves to 
il if it is to be merely a gener war. Be-| we must fight for human freedom. Russiais| have found, are wicked, malignant, to be de- 
gause the war with Russia must bea political | to be conquered by the destruction of Austria. | stroyed, ruined, and -put out of social life. 
The whole controversy converts itself in the| There is not a great truth which has been dis- 
1 being taken, the Russian armies] end into that fact; and we assume that’the! covered for the’ benefit of man, which has not 
jn the Crimea annihilated, and the Russian} English ation is resolute on conquering} at the first been denounced as ‘an impiety, fn 
naval force in the Black Sea ec et peace | Russia—once for all. The Austrian alliance | immorality, or a folly; there ‘always has been 
be gazetted. The independence and|was not to be rejected while England was|a time when the majority conformed ‘to te 
integrity of Turkey are asserted and secured. | feeling her way: and is even now to be eul-| disbelief in a transatlantic continent, in ‘the 
fn allied army, or a Turkish army, could| tivated—if necessary. Cape route, in the compass, in steam, in the 
the Crimea permanently—our cruisers} The Sheffield meeting, on Monday, may | electric powers with which we are now ‘fatni- 
a ibe Black Sea would render that army|not have been very sagacious or very alaok liar. Christianity and morality were brought 
mie, The Austrians blocking out Russia in| But statesmen should ‘study ity it be-| against these, as well as the social discoveriés 
the Principalities guarantee us against acasus|trayed the instincts of the nation—an in-| that human industry works most productive 
tellion that side. But what then? The Em-|stinctive conviction of the unreality and im- | when free, state order best in freedom. 
‘Nicholas will never sign a peace which | practicality of a war against Russia which is|as we have denied these truths until ‘théy 
Be pablic opinion of England would accept. | not likewise a war against Austria. It is a| were forced upon us, so even to this day we 
He will sign no abject peace merely because | pity the meeting was not unanimous—it| are denying freedom of thought, ‘moral in- 
he loses the Crimea, because his army of the | would have better that Sheffield, rather than | quiry, independent conviction, and are labour- 
Danube falters even in Bessarabia, because|a certain erowd in Sheffield, should have | ing to thwart, destroy, drive back into utter 
his army of Asia gives way before Schamyl.| spoken. But it is observable that the reso- | ruin those who are working owt ‘the truth of 
The Orimea, then, for us, is a cul-de-sac: | lutions of the promoters of the meeting were | the future. We know them not, it is true; 
Sebastopol leads nowhere. Nicholas, the| carried by large majorities. There was an op-| but we adopt the rule'to prohibit ‘and _ 
Fuperor, is humiliated; but Russia, the} position solely because these promoters of the | press all thought and act that doesnot # 
Empire, remains. We can keep Russia| meeting insisted.on the meeting being Anti-| with that already established. ‘As the farmér 
dow (mupposing the alliance between Eng-| Ministerial. Thiswasa blunder. Our pre-| 6f the past has forbidden the corn to grow, 
land and France to be permanent) on the! sent Ministry is‘a cabinet without a'policy— | the beast to be fatted, the sap to rise inthe 
Danube, in the Black Sea, and in the Crimea. | quite ready todo the nation’s bidding; and | vine, declaring that he had fi , sufficiently, 
But (and the Principalities would probably | public meetings should dictate.to it without} and exclusively discovered the truth in agri- 
object to an eternity of military occupation | opposing it. We want nationality,not Anti-| culture, so it is all round; and as corn has beéh 
by an alien and abhorred race) we are| Ministerialism ; and, assuredly, Anti-Minis-| withered, so has life. These are the “judg- 
scarcely equal to an enormous enduring] terialism is mal a proposin the Sebastopol| ments” of God: cholera, scarcity, ind 9 War 
isation to sustain by armed peace the| week. Austrian diplomacy has won the game| are the scourges that lash the disobedient. 
dence and integrity of Turkey. The| against our Cabinet,—but if England speaks,| We might, indeed, render thanks to-mor- 








slightest retreat—and Russia advances. That | that.game may soon be played out. row, for having to some extent awakened to 
18 not “y, Russian policy but Russian ‘ne- rar our case; and as even a Charles Knightley 

i ussia is really conquered, for a can declare that God’s land has been mis- 
long time to come: but Europe would be on| THE THANKSGIVING—AND HOW IT | used by the fatmer,—who tried to grow cotn 
the watch SHOULD BE. whete a might have fed beasts,—beasts where 





,, We must then think of Cronstadt and St.|Covtp preachers and people rise to the|he might have fed them for their milk,—#o 
urg. “ Dictate a peace in St. Peters-| grandeur of the great subject to which to-| some amongst us are slowly, doubtfully, and 
burg”—that is understood to be the ery of | morrow is consecrated, infinite might be the | timidly awaking to the idea that perhaps we 
cur wisest generals and our most gallant | good extracted from the sermons and reflec-| have not done our best for our fellow-creatures 
tatesmen. In singular contradiction to the | tions. If the people could be fully and uni-|—have withheld them from knowledge, de- 
isthe homeward move of the allied fleets | versally awakened to the idea, that the sole|nied their freedom in other ways than poli- 
Baltic. path for attaining fulness of life is to obey the | tical, set up the narrow-closed truth of the 
he censure so universally inflicted on Sir| laws by which God works in this universe | past against the ever expanding truth of ‘the 
Napier is curiously illogical. He| where our lot is cast, a greater obedience to | future. For this happy reason, as —_ 
lsdone nothing in the Baltic. ‘True; but| those laws might bring us to a greater fulness|the farmer’s better spirit will enable ‘him 
do we forget that Admiral Dundas @id no- | of life, a trusting and a happier reliance onthe! better to work out the laws of ‘God, and 
in the Black Sea? Odessa balances | end and sequel of life. If men would repent} bring us more corn, so surely will a less pre- 
Bomarsund : precisely the reasons which | their sins—that is their proved transgression | sumptuous spirit lead us to deal more humbly 
Prevented Dundas bombarding Sebastopol,|of ascertained laws of God—manifest in his| with the divine laws, and to receive to our- 
Prevented Napier taking Cronstadt. Wat own works—then we also should be helpin | selves more life. For that indeed, as well as 
must be carried on by armies, not by fleets.| more to work out the divine government, and |'the golden earnest of a great harvest, we 
mdas got an army — Napier got none. | more identifying ourselves with the movement might give thanks, and fortify ourselves ‘by 
18 popular— Napier is ridiculed. of universal life ; whereas, forgétting, we suffer | the act of thanksgiving. 

apand and France produce a land| mildew to fall on the root we eat, on the vine,| | But alas! we are in ‘poor case to render 
to taking St. Petersburg? In| on man himself, and perish. If the farmer,| thanks for so great bounty. How can ‘a 
mea they do not muster 100,000) most especially, who is the instrument for | community divided among themselves 
St. Petersburg would require not! working out certain of the natural laws in our| arcelled into conformists, dissenters, dis- 
army, but armies. We have done) behalf, could lift himself to a broad@r view of elievers, sects innumerable, and catholicists 
ost in the supply of troops. Louis! his high duty, he would see how his class has | unclassifiable—raise the harmonious voice of 
would not empty France of troops. repeatedly fallen short of its allotted task—| conscious gratitude? The day will be t 

popolar, but a lost battle might ruin | how he has blindly persisted in neglecting or| in ‘polite observance by the ‘church 

Prussian neutrality is not gua-| even in thwarting the very rules by which the] upper classes, in more or'less of: 
| grain, our chief sustenance, is made to grow, “more or less-df malignant ‘praying #t 
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Ministerial leanings do not check the utter- 
ance of a generous national feeling : 


The Germans feel something more than this 
sense of self-degradation — this consciousness that 


924 


sects in the chapels of middle-class dissent ; 
and in conceivable manner not con- 
forming by the innumerable rest of the 
community. The Beer Act will check the 





(Sarorbay = | 
commissioners, however, calculate the = 


bers that left Ireland in 185 : 
1852, at 224,997; and in r " eet ~ 








erewding at public-houses, but how many 
will appreciate the abundance of the 
harvest chiefly by consuming the fermented 
juice of the barley. How many, with a 
slight acknowledgment of the form, will 
use the day for a rush into the country ; 
and how many, when it is all over, will for- 
get all about it, or think’ of it only as 
a trivial observance, nine-tenths of which are 
cant. And the insincere submission of cant 
deprives us of faculty of returning thanks. 
‘We can only make the sacred observance one 
more addition to the pharisaical nonsense by 
which we lower our own character. If there 
are any thanks which the model man will give 
with heartiness, it will be in thanking God 
that he is not like other men—which he is. 





DENMARK FRIEND OR FOE. 
Never perhaps was there a more striking 
example of national retribution inflicted for 
.& political mistake than that which has be- 
fallen England in her relation with Denmark, 
now becoming so important an object of 
mistrust in the Baltic. What would our 
Government give for ngret hold over the 
Scandinavian kingdoms? It would indeed 
be invaluable to us; and what is more, if 
England had behaved rightly, the hold would 
have been ready to her hand. Through her 
Government, however, England behaved ill, 
and her power is absent. The story, indeed, is 
one of the most instructive in modern history. 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
had been guaranteed, by the Danish crown, 
a certain degree of independence ; they were 
to go together, and they had a right of 
representation in the German Diet. ‘There 
was, however, much jealousy between the 
Germans of the duchies and the Danes of 
the kingdom—a dispute not assuaged by the 
fact that there was a Danish party also 
within the duchies. When the duchies 
sought to identify their political organisa- 
tion with Germany in 1848, they were put 
down by the Government of Denmark, with 
the assistance of the German Governments. 
The Danes, indulging their national grudge, 
united with their king to break down the 
law of Schleswig Holstein and to put down 
the Germans of the duchies. The king of 
Denmark has now visited the Danes with 
their punishment; by Royal ordinances he 
has abolished their constitution and esta- 
blished one for “ the united empire.” 





There is to be a federal assembly, com- 
prising fifty members, receiving salaries, 
twenty of whom are to be named by the 
king, and thirty to be elected by the States | 
of Denmark— Denmark Proper to elect, 
eighteen; Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauen- | 
berg, twelve; and this assembly ,is charged 
with the double power of acting as a Parlia- | 
ment, and of framing the Constitution for a 
future Assembly. The Danes, indeed, have | 
the additional cause for shame at their own | 
misconduct, in finding themselves thus braved 
by an impotent Court. 

Having used the Danes against the 
Duchies, that Court uses the Czar against 
the Danes and England. Now in opposing’ 
the Czar, we might have counted upon the, 
Danes as allies to drive their own Court, if| 
indeed we had acted so as to win the confi- 
dence of the Danes. But we forfeited their 
confidence, as well as that of the Germans, 
when we not only witnessed the extinction 
of Constitutions in Germany without protest, 
but lent an active countenance to the anti- 
Constitutional treatment of the duchies. On 





this subject we perfectly agree with our 
weekly contemporary the Examiner, whose 


neither they themselves, nor their then demi-god, 
rose to the emergency of a crisis which they and he 
created, Besides the blush of shame which arises in 
almost every German face when you speak of their 
sad misuse of the opportunities of 1848-9, you have 
also to encounter resentment, not alone for the passive 
indifference of England to their patriotic struggles, 
but for the active part which England and France 
took in the affair of the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, which are threatening again to force them- 
selves on the attention of Europe. That question 
had a far greater significance in Germany than it 
had out of it. With us it meant the preservation of 
the kingdom of Denmark: in Germany it was the 
symbol of the Unity. “Germany for Germans” was 
the idea it involved; and that established, a great 
point would have been gained. The loss or retention 
of the duchies was then a pivot on which turned 
other and far greater questions; it was the touch- 
stone of nationality. 

England and France may have been right or 
wrong in the policy they pursued—that is a matter 
we have long ago discussed—but their policy deeply 
wounded the pride of Germany. The professors, the 
philosophers, the students of Germany cursed the 
Western Powers in their hearts, when the Duchies 
were annexed by a European act to Denmark; and 
even other, more sober and less excitable, politicians 
saw in the proceeding the hostility of France and 
England to German unity and nationality, The 
effects of this opinion the world is now feeling in 
the present indifference of Germany to the Anglo- 
French alliance. 

* * * . * * 

“If proper means were used, it surely might not 

be impossible to revive those noble throbbings in the 


now torpid hearts of the German people, which if} may be in Ireland, it bears no com 


they did beat wildly and injudiciously, still beat 
highly. “ Do they want Germany for the Germans?” 
Then let them allow Hungary to the Hungarians, 
Turkey to the Turks, and Poland to the Poles; and 
applying ourselves at last to the resolute design of 
reducing the barbarian to subjection, let us, without 
heeding the effect which the success of any detail of 
it, such as the destruction of Sebastopol or Cronstadt, 
may produce at Vienna or Berlin, persevere till we 
have reduced the power of Russia to such limits as 
may be compatible with the interests of civilisation 
and humanity. Surely the great German people 
have but to be thoroughly disabused of the fear that 
we desire ovly to weaken the maritime position of 
Russia and not to lessen her general pressure and in- 
fluence on the continent, even yet to rally to the 
French and English alliance, and nobly accomplish 
their own freedom in helping to liberate the world.” 


Yes, England and the Danes, the Western 
Powers and Germany, ought to be acting to- 
gether. The German and Scandinavian 
courts ought to have no hopes, but in taking 
the side of the allies against the grand despot ; 
and it would be so, if the conduct of our own 
Government had not given the Danes and 
Germans equally aright to mistrust us. 





| conacre, 





“ Assuming,” says the report, “that Pape 
culations of former years were not quite aoeg, 
rate, we can scarcely doubt that the Trak 
emigration during 1853 was considerab less 
than for any year since 1848. Ag the 
crease is evidently not caused by the failure 
of the means of emigration, we accept it as 
additional proof that the distress by whieh 
Ireland has been so long afilicted is peat 
away, and that her labouring classes need 
longer despair of being able to obtain jn ther 
own country the means of an adequate sub. 
sistence.”’ 

Now this is confirmed by the inquir; 
the Irish Poor Law Commins doaitate, 
at the request of the Emigration Board, | 
is found im Ireland that there has been an jp, 
creasein the money value of agriculturallaboyr 
while the wages of artisans have improved in 
a still higher ratio. Here, then, is cause and 
effect, established on the authority of two 
Government boards. About a quarter of 4 
million of souls have gone for two or three 
years, and wages have risen a few pence, or a 
shilling or two. Can anything be more satis. 
factory? Now, for our own part, we are by 
no means satisfied. We do not see why 
wages should not be raised to a still higher 
rate ; and we are perfectly convinced that, 
improved as the condition of the labourer 


ison 


| with the condition of the labourer in the 
| United States; while a very large proportion 
| of labourers in the American republic are con- 


tinually passing out of the class of hired 
workers into that of the land owners. Of the 


| population who have added the new states 
\of Michigan, Iowa, Winconsin, Missouri, 
| Kansas, and others to the Union, multitudes 


were but a few years ago labourers, and noware 
land-owners—not tenants, not occupants of 
not beggarly farmers struggling 
with ruin ; but owners of enough land tolive 
upon, with the certainty that their children 
will be independent men. “The sky only,” 
says the poet, “do they change who cross the 
sea!” But the poet knew nothing of modern 
emigration. The man that leaves the life of 
a beggarly farmer in Ireland, or a precarious 
labourer in England to find employment in 
the United States, does exchange mt only 


sky, but soul. He ceases to live in fear of 


the parish, becomes his own master, looks to 


We| have a voice in the election of his represents- 


may censure the Danes, but we have no| tive, and can, if he likes, stand upon his om 


claim to their confidence. We may, indeed, 
blame our own Government, but let us never 
forget that no Ministers could have acted thus 
in the name of “ England,” unless passive 
permission had been given by the ignorant, 
and content to be ignorant, English people. 





EMIGRATE STILL. 

Ir is beginning to “pay” to stop at home, 
even in Ireland. That is to say, it pays as 
compared with the past experience of Ireland. 
But let us consider a little more closely the 
facts that are advanced in support of this 
new and hopeful assertion, and we shall see 
that if it pays to stop at home, it pzys still 
better to emigrate. It is an extremely in- 
teresting inquiry for the working classes, and 
we beg them to look at it closely. They will 
find emigration twice blessed—blessing him 
that goes and him that stays; and they must 
continue the process ifthey want to get all the 
good out of it they can. Mor for the proofs. 

We have already stated the total amount 
of emigration during the past year: it was 
329,937. There is some ifficult in caleu- 
lating the exact number of Irish included in 
that total, since a considerable proportion of 
the emigrants from Ireland take ship at 
Liverpool, and some go from the Clyde. The 





‘land, no one making him afraid. It is just 


the same if he goes to Australia, We donot 
speak of the gold—men must take their 
chance at that; but we are thinking of the 
lands to be settled along the Murray, and we 
say that in that island-continent there will 
exist a numerous class of working farmer, 
which can be speedily recruited by our work: 
ing classes, if our working classes please. 
They have already shown that they are 20! 
afraid of the voyage, and they are right 
Within the last seven years the Commissioucrs 
of Emigration have chartered 433 shi ; of 
that number two have been wrecked under et 
cumstances not very likely to occur ages 
though of course the sea will always have tt 
chances. Of the 140,000 passengers convey 
by those vessels not one has been lost. ‘ 
the ships despatched from ports under the 
spection of the Emigration Commissioners 
the returns are not quite so favourable. 
the whole 2,311,175 souls only 1567 - 
been lost at sea, and those principally byt 
loss of vessels under such circumstances % 
have checked the recurrence of the disaster. 
The Zayleur, for example, was 10 


manned, but the Board of Commissioners have 
“> 
to 


resolved that no vessel shall be 
with a smaller crew than four men 
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Ared tons ; 80 that the loss ofthe Tayleur 


to be repeated. The actual pro- 
not ow he is little more than 14 persons in 
mal emigrants ; and that proportion 1s 
¥ alyto be decidedly Jess in future. 
yneans are to be had, as we have seen 
before, b the numbers who have actually 
Although wages have been raised in 
nd there is room to eoatinee the am 
covess : can be raised higher. They 
be a also in England ; ae we should 
me to see the whole of the reserves trans- 
ferred from the miserable grounds of Spital- 
fields or Paisley—the surplus hands who keep 
down wages in iron shops or factories carried 
off to grapple with rough work in America 
or Australia. We know that mechanical im- 
ements can easily supply the place at 
me, and that neither manufactures, trade, 
nor agriculture will suffer. Quite the reverse ; 
they will benefit by the stimulus to invention ; 
while the labouring classes would receive the 
‘cher rate of wages commanded by a higher 
class of labour—just as the powerloom-weaver 
takes more than the handloom-weaver. Ifa 
million or two more could go within the next 
few years to the land of high wages, social 
,and political independence, those re- 
ining behind would begin to feel at home 
the benefits of high wages, social progress, 
and, in consequence, political independence. 





GOOD STABLING. 
AcgtoviruRaL Societies of the old stamp 
sre attaining their perfect stage, for they are 

ini One of the great working poets 

of our day, Professor Owen, has said that the 
real life of certain insects must be considered 
to be passed in the caterpillar state, since 
that may last two or three years; whereas 
the winged creature lasts but a brief month, 
ce a day, and expires. We doubt, 
wever, whether human reason will ratify 
the scientific rule. A life of schoolboyism, 


where the student of existence is eating his | 


terms, is not the “ perfect’’ state, although it 
is long; and although the honeymoon is 
postponed till the eve of death, still, we fear, 
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good and bad work? It is not only the 
actual distinction between a straight line and 
a crooked one,—between a furrow of unequal 
depth, and one that cuts the land like the 
artists’ graver; but it is the ready union 
between the mere mga ideas and the 
mind. It is not only seeing the furrow, but 
conceiving it neatly; it is not only to con- 
ceive it in the mind, but to feel it with the 
hand; in short to possess a clear intellect, 
and that close union between mind and 
muscle, which constitute skill. But the re- 
quirement pre-supposes a man of developed 
mind and well-trained body. We do not 
mean book-learning: study will not do it, 
and similar results have been attained with- 
out much library lore. But before a man can 
possess the tact and skill required by Mr. 
Henley, he must have had opportunity, 
leisure, and incentives to fetch out his 
faculties. 

However the agricultural idea is growing. 
“There must,” says Mr. Henley, “be im- 
provements in the dwellings.” It is, he says, 
“perhaps one of the most important prob- 
lems affecting our social position.” 

He believed there was no subject which had of 
late years more attracted public attention, and he 
believed there was no subject more beset with difli- 
culties—no subject which at the present time was 
| receiving more earnest endeavours in many direc- 
tions to be solved and elucidated. There were many 
persons in the world who were not rich enough to be 
able to enjoy the luxury of a good house. That was 
a thing which fell to the lot of few (hear, hear), and 
| the lot of the poor man would never be to have a good 
| house until his situation in life was so elevated that 
| he could afford to pay a reasonable price for it, Cha- 
|ritable institutions were doing something towards 
| that object, but it was like the bread they ate, or the 
|coat they wore—the poor man, after all, must pay 
|the cost. (Hear, hear, and applause.) That was a 
| problem which every day’s experience would tend 
|more and more to solve, and he believed that, with 
the cheapening and gradual improvement of building, 
and the materials connected with jbuilding, they 
| might look forward without apprehension to a con- 
j tinued increase in the dwellings of the labouring 
| classes, so at to meet the wishes of almost all of them. 





| Those among them who were old enough might, per- 
| haps, recollect the state of the dwellings of the poor 
| 50 years ago, and they could not be insensible to the 
|fact, how vast an improvement had taken place 


there will be a tendency to account that the | during those 50 years. ‘They used to live in old 


> agua stage. On similar grounds we 
hail rfection of the old agricultural 
society inits death. Agriculture and Science 
are wed, and the society which has fulfilled 
its functions feels its golden wings dropping 
off—its subscriptions. It has passed its 
State appropriately, in one eternal 
; it has undergone a torpor of dis- 
touragement, the “sickening”’ of naturalists, 
inits pupa state; and now it emerges, glorious, 

noe in laying the egg of futurity. 
What is agriculture but a constant funeral ? 
es rears her child, only to cut him down 
again, and bury him ; afterwards to rear him 
again—one of the thousand types of resur- 
rection. So has Agriculture political reared 
Ite ideas only to bury them, and the new 
fp is getting on. Protection is buried to 
§fOW agricultural improvement ; and having 
from economical cowardice, which 
the claim for Protection was, agriculture is 
and generous. Taught to rely on itself, 
lord Agriculture, like all true independ- 
tice, takes thought for others. At Banbury, 
«Henley preaches, not charity, but good 
aid in improving the condition of the 

ing classes. 

fe 18,,says Mr. Henley, much bad 
ploughing ; for after all, he insists, the fault 
¥ not in the tool, but in the man that uses 
spade and the digging-machine have 
of to supersede the plough ; but no branch 
in Iture, he insists, requires more skill 
the handling and the management than 
how ; and these societies, he says, 
the workman what is good and bad 


he .We might ask Mr. Henley whether 


can teach the man to appreciate 


| mud-built cottages, more resembling a cabin than a 
| cottage, but those had now disappeared. 


| them were put up by the poor themselves, perhaps 


Many of 


at the edge of a common ; but these had now given 
way to a better description of houses; and he believed 
that, as the condition of the poor improved, and they 
were able to give better rents, instead of having three 
or four persons sleeping in one room, each one would 
have his own respective locality. Everything tended 
to show it was of the greatest consequence that the 
poor man should be made comfortable in his dwelling, 
because in the case of every man, whatever might be 
his respective occupation in life, if his home was 
comfortable, he could not want to seek for enjoy- 
ment out of it. 


This is progress indeed, and it is in the 
natural order of sequence. It is some time 
since the agriculturists conceived the idea, 
that instead of making their cattle stand in a 
heap of straw and filth, and letting them 
feed how they might, it would be well to 
study their diet, to secure them plenty of 
good food, to drain the floor of their stabling, 
to make the enclosure warm enough, and yet 
to let there be good ventilation. In other 
words, the beasts must have food, air, and 
comfort, or the owner of the cattle would 
have to pay the penalty in the deterioration 
of the stock. The same rule holds good with 
horses. If you would get a maximum of 
work out of your beast, you must stable him 
well; and if you want to get the full amount, 
in quantity and quality, out of the human 
labourer, you must also stable him well. 

It is the more necessary in the case of the 
human cattle, since, if they be not, as Mr. 
Henley says, rendered comfortable at home, 
“they will be driven to the publie house.” 
The ill-stabled horse does not take to drink- 





ing; nor does the superannuated cow turn to 
intemperance, until, useless for other pur- 


poses, the owner fattens her with grains, and 
sends her in that condition into the presence 
of her butcher. Upon the whole, however, 
the public-house has a very remote relation 
with bad stabling for horses or for cows; it 
has a very close relation with the stabling of 
men. Mr. Henley praises the human stables 
that have been introduced, and with reason, 
on the mere ground of comparison ; but still 
we say that neither in town nor country has 
this improved stabling been yet carried to the 
point at which sound investment will repay 
the employer. It is really worth the con- 
sideration of farmers, and we specially invite 
Mr. Henley’s attention to the analogy of the 
horse and ox. 





GENTLEMEN AND OFFICERS. 

Nor a week now passes but we find an 
incident of disorderly life among officers of 
the army and navy made conspicuously 
public. Society and the press are indig- 
nant : enema the press. In reference 
to the Portsmouth case, the Morning Chro- 
nicle asks—Shall the army and navy be 
allowed a special morality ?—which is immo- 
rality. The Globe says, The British public 
is moral—at least it insists on immorality 
being concealed—so that the virtuous Globe 
is angry because Lieut. Knight was found 
out. th journals, and indeed all the jour- 
nals, assume that officers are, as a class, dis- 
tinguished by vices peculiar to themselves. 

It is, perhaps, a mistake to assume this. 
It is, perhaps, an error and an unkindness to 
argue a Perry case and a Portsmouth case as 
a question of morality: such are stricily 
questions of discipline ; and the officer is only 
specially to blame because it is his profes- 
sional duty to set an example of orderly life 
and well-balanced nature. 

The indignation of the press, as a profes- 
sion, would ouly be justified upon proof being 
shown that our journalists, as a class, are 
sinless in the respects in which certain un- 
happy officers have offended against public 
decency. This, it could be shown, is not at 
all the case—and could be shown, as ina 
Perry or Portsmouth case, by reference to 
notorious public events and characters ; and, 
under a8 circumstances, the virtuous vin- 
dictiveness of our best possible instructors is 
suggestive of the very worst sort of hypocrisy 
—supererogatory hypocrisy. 

The vexation of society with officers and 
gentlemen is just as affected. The sins of 
the detected officers are the sins of young 
gentlemen—notorious, permitted sins. The 
young gentlemen of this enlightened, not to 
say Christian, country, supply our towns 
with prostitution. The Haymarket flourishes 
though there is an army in the East. Why, 
then, this disgust with young officers who, as 
young gentlemen, follow the fashion of the 
day ? Are young barristers, young solicitors, 
young stockbrokers, purer than young ofli- 
cers? “Young men will be young men’”’ is 
a physiological phrase in society :—young 
officers will be young men—would not that 
be a charitable addition ? 

The journalists who have talked morality 
a propos of the Portsmouth scene are appeal- 
ing to an imaginary public opinion. The 
public scouts the individuals who are found 
out, but continues to be considerate to the 
class. Young officers were never inflexibly 
chaste—were never vehemently sober—and 
young officers have always been popular in 

ll-rooms. Morality on such points as those 
raised in the Perry and Portsmouth cases is 
dependent on the public opinion among 
women. Our young ladies do not insist on a 
high standard of young gentlemen: whence a 
variety of private miseries and public vices. 
A “correct” young man is the butt of so- 





ciety ; and there are wise men who contend 
that the world is always right. 














Srities are not the legislators, but’the judges and ‘police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 

Our news this week is mostly from abroad. Many readers of the Leader 

may be glad to hear that two young poets of this country, whose works, on 

their first appearance, we welcomed with hearty and sincere praise, have 

just been honorably introduced to the notice of the literary world of France 

in the columtis’of the Revue des Deur Mondes. The article on Poetry, in 

the last number of that journal, is devoted to Arexanper Smrrn and 

Marnew Aryotp. The writer of the notice exhibits no originality of'view. 

He follows the lead of the English criti¢s in estimating the two poets; 

notices the influence of Suettey, in different ways and degrees on each of 
them ; assigns the first place to ALExaNDER Swit, but warns him to repress 

his tendencies to extravagance; asserts, as an objection to the classical 

theories of Matisw Arxoxp, that he is obviously not indebted to them, but 
to his own genius for the success which he has achieved ; praises the earnest- 
ness and reverence in matters ef Art, which are becoming more and more 
the characteristic of the present generation of thinkers in England ; and 
then, rather unhappily, mentions some of these thinkers by name, beginning 
the list with Cartyne, and actually ending it with Turrsn! Judged only 
by its literary merits, such a critical review as we have indicated would call 
for no special remark. It is not for its own sake, but for the sake of its 
subject, and in consideration of the honest fairness and even warmth of its 
tone towards our two young poets, that we direct attention to it here. Both 
deserved a generous recognition from foreign eritics, and we are unaffectedly 
glad to report that both, so far as the French world of letters is concerned, 
have now obtained it. What the poets themselves will say to the extracts 
from their works in French prose, we will not venture to anticipate. The 
translations seem to us to be carelessly and unintelligently executed. For 
example, in the noble ¢elose to Sohrab and Rustum, the river’s “luminous 
home of waters” is translated la plaine liquide vers laquelle il tend toujours !— 
while the expression in Arexanver Smtrn’s Life-Drama, ‘ clothes me with 
kingdoms,” is rendered me fait un vétement de royaumes!! From this 
disastrous ordeal of French translation, MATHEW ARNOLD comes out least 
injured, in consequence of his resolute adherence to the most classical sim- 
plicity of expression. As for Arexaxper Smits, if the French readers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes wish to do him justice, they must take his merits 
on trust, or learn English, or do anything, in short, but read the translated 
extracts presented to them from his poems. 





On the Continent, some new books of importance have appeared, or are 
about to be published. In Florence, a sensation has been produced by a 
novel on the frightful and impracticable subject of The Cenci, from the pen 
of the politically-famous Guerazzr. The literary merit of the book, judging 
of it by report, does not seem to be remarkable, but the authorities have 
secured its success by prohibiting it. The unseized copies of the first edition 
circulate everywhere in secret, and a surreptitious second edition is prepar- 
ing for publication. In Germany, the Reminiscences of the Poet Hexxe are 
about to appear at Hamburg, from the publishing house of Messrs. Horr- 
mAN AND Camps. In France, the magnificent, the indomitable book-maker, 
LaMARTIN®, has just favoured the reading-world with the first volume of his 
Histoire de la Turquie. ‘The tocsin of European peril has rung at St. 
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Satu Rpay, 
As a companion-piece to this exasperating literary ouriosi = 


refrain from quoting here an epistolazy'curiceity which ts ot Beat 
origin. We have found it in a number of the Colonie Icarienne, « French 
newspaper published at Nauvoo, and devoted to the fame -and general in. 
terests of M. Canzr's well-known Socialist Colony. ‘The affairs of 
Icaria seem to be in anything but a flourishing ‘condition. “Ab, Jif the 
Rappists (another colony) would but lend us 500,000 dollars!” 

M. Caner himself in the columns of his own newspaper. We have nog 
ascertained, as yet, whether this very ‘modest, ‘sensible, and ‘business: 
wish has been complied with. Pending the fulfilment, however, of M 
Caner’s pecuniary desires, a gentleman is willing to join the Tearian Colony 
whose moral value (according to his own account of it) is quite Priceless, 
Here is the letter (literally translated from the French) in ‘which the Most 
Virtuous Man in the World offers to fraternise with M. Caner: 


CORRESPONDENCE FOR ICARIA. 
M. ALBRECHT TO M. OABET. 
VeNERATED Monstevr Caner,—Long since, united with you in heart, Thate also 
long since desired to be admitted a’ member of ‘your Icarian Colony. For the last six 
years my favourite study has been the study of the Socialist and ist eV 
tems. I have visited with this object all the Communist Colonies, and I have neve 
failed to proselytise according to the Communist principles. 

As for my morality, it is, I think, fit to be submitted to the ‘most searching in. 
quiries. Since childhood, I have been ‘at petfection, and to’ ensure happiness 
have had no other rule of conduct than moderation in all enjoyments. Lam 
to those bad habits, which may be called vices—such as the use of tobaceo (either for 
smoking, snuffing, or chewing), the imbibing of strong waters, the playing at games 
of cards, &c., &e. 

My creed is the fraternity of men. My form of worship ‘the contemplation aig 
admiration of the beauties of Nature. A musical society ealled Germania, of whic 
I am a member, sticks to this prineiple—Hach for all and all for each : equality in 
rights and in duties. All our members, therefore, freely renounce pecuniary advan- 
tages, because laws not founded on social principles cannot insure the libefty and in- 
dependence of associated brethren, seeing that wherever there is inequality of fir. 
tune, trae freedom is rendered an illusion, orrathera lie. Fraternity and’not Egstim 
is the great stimulant to useful activity. 

Trusting that Communist principles may soon be generally adopted, and hoping that 
you, venerated Monsieur Cabet, will favour me with a few lines of ‘reply, 

I remain, respectfully, your = 


Mourn reader for the Old World, which is about to lose that-rareand 
priceless human gem, a perfectly Virtuous Man! Leap ye little hills of Iearia, 
smile fertile valleys of Communist Nauvoo, for a Colonist approachesyou 
who aimed at perfection as soon as he was weaned, and has never known what 
it was to have a bad habit since. And, oh!—above and before dll—rejeice 
and sing, Venerated Monsieur Cabet! Of how little value are those 500,000 
dollars you languish for, compared with the one inestimable stranger, Who 
now freely offers himself to you, and does not even so much as mentiona 
price! 





Although this is Magazine day, we have only received two—Blackwoul 
and The Dublin University Magazine. Why cannot the publishers infuses 
little system into the issue of their early numbers? Surely-it would beto 
the advantage of everybody—themselves included. 

Blackwood has made up a capital number; varied, readable, sd forthe 
most part good. The opening article, Speculators among the Stars, deals 
impartially (in a summing-up style) with the controversy headed by Waews. 
and Brewster about the population or non:population of the planetary 
bodies. The writer offers no opinion, but treats Sir Davin's book as’beltg 
too popular to be worthy of his reputation, and reminds the disputante of 
Jeremy Taytor’s trueism that—“ whatever we talk, things are as they av. 

In an article entitled King Otho and his Classic Kingdom, the 





Petersburg,” he exclaims in the preface to his History, with his usual inge- 
nuity in the art of saying a very plain thing in a very fine way. “ All 
nations who desire to preserve their hearths free, ought to rush to the fire. 
The powers, according to us, have been too slow in hearing this appeal. 
They hear it at last: it is time to speak.” Time to speak—consequently, 


of Greece by the allied forces is pronounced to have been “ absolutely nects- 
saty to enable any ministry to commence the task of improvement.” The 
moderate defence of the Greek nation contained in the article Tricourt ous 
Autson on the Greek Revolution, in the August number, is here followed with 





Lamartine cannot be silent—therefore he writes the History of Turkey, 
“Vol. i., 5s.” &c., &e. How many more “Vols” are to come we are not | 
told. Perhaps as long as the “ tocsin ” goes on ringing, Lamartine will go | 
on “speaking,”—and, in that case, we think it not at all improbable that | 
the tongue of the bell will be the tongue that is first tired out. 





At home there is nothing to report but that the Prrncess’s TrreaTre is to 
open with Dovcras Jerroxp’s long deferred play, The Heart of Gold ; and 
that the new management of the St. Jawzs's Tueatne starts with a drama | 
called The King’s Rival, by Mr. Tom Tarror, and Mr. Cuartes Reape. 
While referring to theatrical matters, we may take an opportunity of men- 
tioning that The Vicar of Wakefield has been dramatised for the French 
stage, and acted with success at the Opron. We love and honour that 
sweetest and tenderest of all domestic stories so fervently, that we can hardly 
endure to think of its being turned into a drame for the Parisian stage. It 
is provoking even to read a criticism on the performance from one of the 
Paris newspapers. Think of a flippant French feuilletonniste patronisingly 
alluding to the dear noble old Vicar, as ce bon Primerose! snarling stupidly 
at delicacies of humour which he is utterly incapable of appreciating , 
grinning mischievously over the exquisite, the unrivalled tenderness of the 
sad scenes in the story—in short, criticising, absolutely criticising in the 
most complacently sarcastic manner, and at this time of day, Oxiver Goxp- 
SMITH ! 





| the writer says:—“ Those who believe in the unmixed purity ofthe eal 


a pretty smart lecture to the Greeks themselves. King Otho is pronoumee 
to be silly and incompetent ; and, if the nationality of the Greeks is held in 
low estimation, it is entirely their own fault. “They have hawked about 
their nationality to Munich, Paris, and St. Petersburg, for illicit gains in & 
falling market, at a very unpatriotic price.” In charging them with vanily, 
blood might cite this besotted pride, after two thousand years of we 
degradation, as a proof that the Greeks of the present day are 
descendants of those who sold their country to the Macedonians and he 
Romans, as they have lately attempted to sell it to the Russians. 

This is severe but just. For all this, the writer gives a fair characte! 
the classes of Greeks who live beyond the sphere of court and polities 
fluence. “Ifa Greek is neither a courtier, a government official, vied 
palikar, he is generally a tolerably lenient man, and by no moans . 
fellow, unless he be an Ionian, or a Phanariot.’” An article upon Sa 
Politics and Cuban Perils, from the pen of the resident of Madrid, ade 
lately been illuminating that subject in the pages of Blackwood, 
some light upon the position of America, as regards Cuba. The 
pears to think it probable that Cuba will not now be sold 7 that omen . 
mate M. F. Sove (of quadrupartite duel celebrity), having given | ” 
opinion it must “fallinto the lap of the ‘Union without costing * aty 
He appears, however, to regard the fillibustero expedition with more ofdbe 
and apprehension, and fears that, “ owing, perhaps, to ‘the weakness 
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‘ecutive afm in the States, the expedition in question ‘will yet sail for the 
coveted shores of the Pearl of the Antilles.” As to its success, that appears 
The writer conclades by advising the Spanish Government to 
close with the American offer to purchase, if repeated :— 

& Whilst contemplating the gloonty, or at feast uncertain prospects of the Spanish 
I am forcibly reminded of Cuba and of American proposals for its purchase. 
I have not heard a statement of the exact amount the States are disposed to give ; 
put I have been assured, on no mean authority, that it would suffice to pay off the 
hole of the débt, home and foreign, and that a handsome surplus would still remain 
and railways. Besides these advantages, Cuba, once sold, Spain might safely 
peduice her fleet and army, for she would then have no reason to apprehend war with 
the United States, as she at present has none to anticipate aggression or interference on 
the part of any European power. Relieved of her heaviest burthens, and blessed with 
gn honest government (if indeed it be possible that such endure in a country upon 
the curse of misgovernment seems to rest), Spain might soon and easily forget 
the loss of that cherished colony, whose retention, under present circumstances, is 
more a question of pride than of profit, and to whose loss without compensation, she 

must, I fear, by the force of events, be prepared sooner or later to submit.” 

In the course of the article, a graphic picture is given of the departure 
(almost escape ) of Quen Curistrxa from Madrid : — 

«The determination was come to on the évening of the 27th August. On the 
%th, at seven in the morning, the ministers were at the palace, to witgess the Queen- 
mother’s departure. The atlieus were brief. Christina betrayed no emotion at part- 

from her daughter, who, on her part, dropped a few decorous tears, but was not 

greatly afflicted. There has never been much affection between the two queens, 
although the elder of them, by her astuteness and superior strength of character, has 
@xercised great influence over the younger. The Queen-mother then took leave of 
the ministers, whom she must heartily detest ; recommended her daughter to the care 


nd watchful guardianship of Espartero, and entered a large travelling-vehicle, ac- = 


ied by her hu¥band, who looked grievously dejected, and attended by an 

@clesiastic of high rank, and by several persons of her household. Her children’s 

had preceded hers. Some were in Portugal, others were in France. Es- 

corted by two squadrons of cavalry, under the command of the well-known General 

Garrigé, she reached by short stages, and without molestation, the frontier of the 
former country.” 

The present number of Blackwood is not a little enlivened by an editorial 
letter'to My dear Eusebius, upon the congenial subjects Civilisation—The 
Census. Spirited, paradoxical, and epigramatic, it is of course a composi- 
tion to defy analysis. 

The Dublin University Magazine, always pleasant, has an agreeable biogra- 

y Srag ysp er er 
phicalarticle entitled Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes, with little points 
about Marsnan Turenxr, Menace, Inez pe Castro, Lope pe VeE@a, 
Mapemorsette pe Mavrry, and the two Micnart Ancetos. Not much 
@nnexion ; but that is a charm in those literary ramblings. -J'he Slave 
vy man American Point of View, is a disappointment ; consideri 

. . PP’ . . rmg 
the gravity of the subject, it is meagrely treated. There is little need to 
teproduce those American arguments which attribute the continuation of 
slavery to free-trade, in order to convince English readers of their ab- 
sardity; but we have need of an enlightened exposition of the complication 
upon this point, in which every State in the Union is now entangled, 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD METCALFE. 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. By John William Kaye. Bentley. 
PagtiaMeNT Ary institutions mischievously limit a nation’s Pantheon. Par- 
t engrosses public attention, and Parliamentary men become the only 
real public men. Lord Metcalfe came home after being Governor-General 
of India, and yet he found himself so insignificant a personage in the country 
he had so splendidly served, that he hung about the offices of Parliamentary 
insearch of a comfortable “ seat,”—unaware, in his Indian ignorance, 
a like Clive, like Mackintosh,—like most men who get eminence outside 
nt,—he was very uncertain of House of Commons’ position. 
When he came home a second time, after having governed Jamaica into 
Peace and prosperity, he was not even “called upon;” he found himself 
and unnoticed, so that at last he thought it an honour to be in- 
Yited to dine at Windsor Castle, where, “ accidentally,” he met Sir Robert 
for the first time—Sir Robert Peel being the minister whose reign he 
was illustrating by a great colonial success. “When he came home a third 
¢, after his Canadian exploits, he had become a peer, but except in 
anand colonial society, he was still a nobody—he was not one of the 
Pblicmen the public attended to. This Lord Metcalfe, who had thus 
Qoverned, and with absolute success, and by peace, not war, the ‘three 
Greatest dependencies of the British Crown, and who figured in these illus- 
trios stations, in our own time, dying but a few years before Sir Robert 
> eet, is aman of whom England still knows very little indeed. And, as he 
Sone of a great class of public servants, the moral of his career may thus 
pointed out, somewhat to the detriment of Parliamentary institutions as 
Smachinery for the encouragement of greatness in a nation. A contempo- 
tary, concluding a thoughtful and graceful notice of Mr. Kaye's Biography, 
eommends it to the attention of all those who serve the Crown. But if it 
an thing, it must teach them this, that England, as Englishmen 
anderstand it, means merely their own island. They have no conception of 

Magenaine greatness of a great proconsul. 

Breatness of Metcalfe was no doubt rather that of character than of 
ftellect. He had a sweet nature, affectionate, generoushis mind ~was 
ically calm—his temper beautifully balanced and equable—and the 
integrity of his character had thus an irresistible influaence—he 
ie No enemies, and he reconciled to one another men who were enemies. 
4 "Was so placed in life that his business consisted in ae : 
os men get on by avoiding giving offence; in Jamaica he had merely 
he aw excitements and induce logical temperate views; and in 
da, he gained his victories by conciliation of men who were rebels or 
because they believed a British viceroy must be a despotic 
— He was firm, straightforward, sanguine; and he got on because 
trusted him, and, knowing his objects, involuntarily as it 
‘Were, began'to aid him in carrying them out. But, after all, there were no 








traces of superior intellect about him. From a boy he was . 
studious: and he was da tt of He snowed ee 
and remembering, an He never, however, was & 


d applying : 

a striking man. are'no'signs of original i in his minutes, and. 
despatches, and speeches ; ‘his letters are calm not elever, not 
witty, not profound ; and throughout all the productions of ‘his = 
the fatal evidence of conscientious Er . Mr, 
Kaye, the bi , selected by Lord Metcalfe’s family, ‘and-who ‘has 
dealt with the as with ief, is charmed with the succinetness of the 
Indian minutes, and admires Lord because he always went 

to the t. Mr. Kaye is not the best judge in such a matter, or surely 
would have produced a better book than this. It is a dull, though a pains- 
taking and complete book; and the dullness is inexcusable, that the 


career of Metealfe is not only individually interesting, but. ‘consti- 
tutes a considerable chapter in imperial history. : 

The grand positions attained by Charles Metcalfe do not necessarily imply 
that he impressed his intellect upon his contemporaries ‘and “authorities ; 
though as our successive Ministers mere perpetual saying in Parliament that 
Metcalfe was a hero, the nation, believing that as an , assertion, ought 


to have worshippers. ‘The tle, man, a 
passion for doing his duty and og benedlt, ~was precisely the gort of 
man ‘‘ authorities” are partial to—his ious habits and experienced tact 
arantecing that'he would be tolerably equal to' trying emergencies. And 
there never was a mote remarkable instance of success by routine promo- 
tion. Metealfe was one of Fortune’s pets. He was ‘born into'a 
service career. Son of an Indian Director, who was “also an M.P., and in 
the good Indian times when wespeteenatie, young Metcalfe had his 
th cut out for him; and “ the girl he i ” having.(so we infer 
me is not stated) ji him, he a to oS sag 
ndian rity by rans home and Euro ‘ 
have buried his tion heart in work, carclonsef the bfb-dastroying stmateibe 
worked in. Everybody loved him, and everybody helped bim-on j and, 
good, and discreet, he was pushed on ‘rather than got on, during the best 
years of his life. His several Residences were successes—he had no enemies, 
not even in the Caleutta Council, which controtied him—bis firmness quelled 
native dishonesty, and his good dinners and parties charmed Indian society. 
His becoming Governor-General was mere luck—he merely get the position 
as senior member of Couneil, in the interval between the death Go- 
vernor-General in India and the appointment and arrival of another out from 
England. It was mere luck that the Press question came to be decided by 
him, he getting the enduring fame, during that brief interval. No matter 
who had in that office, the thing would have to have been done. Mr. 
Kaye, following precedent, exalts the act as ‘wise, and takes all the eredit 
“ Sec, Mavens Metcalfe had been for years advocating the liberty of 
the Indian $s. 


Z 


In India, the question as to a free press was not a question of freedom or 
slavery—it could only be a question of police. The best thing that can be said 
ee measure is, that it om -co hen te squab 

tween newspaper speculators officials with tempers 3 
their libels. This inconsistency remains noticeable—that ‘press is 
granted in a country which is made up of ‘serfs (natives) and “services” — 
— military, and weet ene No _ _— too. ‘With : to sy 
calfe’s second t act in his Indi istory, his exposure o frauds 
the English venkere on the Nizam’s revenues, there is this to be said: that 
he was tardy in the exposure long after he had become familiarised with the 
facts, and that it was Ris own over-considerateness and delicacy ‘which ex- 
posed him to the misconceptions resulting in England in a amentaty attack 
on him. But he did expose a bad system of Britis mead native 
princes ; and there is no doubt that his conduct a precedent that 
enabled other Residents to ho common a oe 5 mt | 
system, not yet, alas, invariable, but progressively more pure. He behav 
like an honest, just man; and the character was a novelty in India—not- 
withstanding the incessant encouragement given by the Indian authorities 
to Christian missionaries among the available natives. 

It is, however, not for the purpose of dwelling on his Indian or on his 
Jamaica careers that we, this week, refer to this clumsy book. Our object is 
to call attention, at the moment of a ministerial embarrassment in’ Canada, 
to the difficulties Lord Metcalfe had to deal with when sent out there ten 
years ago—when the theory of “ nsible Government,” now consum- 
mated by Lord Elgin, first began to'be spoken of. ; : 

Our statesmen are glorying in our success with Canada: and it is indeed 
wonderful to see how calmly Canadians can now manage a ministerial crisis 
—the Governor-General being of no account at all in the arrangements. For 
England's success in that = dependency the main credit is due to the 
beginning made by Lord Metcalfe, in proving the of constite- 
tional Government in a colony, and that colony, half ch, half Catholie, 
at the moment wholly discontented. ‘The success of Metcalfe was the more 
surprising that he was an old Indian—trained in a despotic and brutal 
system. It was a success attributable to his being the only man in the 
colony who kept his temper—that, again, being'a marvel; for, all the time, 
he was dying, and knew it, of cancer. ‘He bore with the cancer, and stuck 
to his post, use he felt it was his duty, and that he alone could do the 
work. He was an heroic gentle, man. i 

He reached Kingston, Canada, in 1843. “ His first care on establishing 
himself at Kin .” says naif Mr. Kaye, “ was to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of the Government over which he was com- 
missioned to preside.”—a sentence that indicates the commonplace thought 
of the whole biography. 


He found in Canada a Legislature embracing, as in Jamaica, three constituent 


4 


good conduct, in the latter there-was‘a separate’Executive Council, 
tually by the sufferance of the popular branch of the Legislature, though nominally 
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LL 
appointed by the Crown. This Executive Council was composed of members of both 
Houses—prineipally of the Lower House, to which they declared themselves directly 
responsible. “© ‘ 

This, infact, that Responsible G tof which subsequently so much was heard 
in all diseussions on Canadian affairs. The responsibility was the responsibility of the Exe- 
cutive Council to a majority in the House of Assembly. They professed to govern the 
vince through that majority. They represented, indeed, the representatives of the 
people, and, therefore, governed through and for the community. So far was this 
theory of Responsible Government sufficiently sound—but when it came to be reduced 
to practice there were some obtrusive difficulties in the way of its successful applica- 
tion. And among the most difficult questions which suggested themselves was this— 
What, under such a state of things, was to become of the Governor-General ? 

This question filled Metcalfe’s mind; and when he addressed himself to its solution, 
tt was natural that he should have. considered, in the first instance, how his predeces- 
sors had dealt with the difficulties which he was now called upon to encounter. 
The name of Responsible Government was, at all events, nothing new to the North- 
American Colonies. It had been talked of by Lord Durham; and tried by Lord 
Sydenham and Sir Charles Bagot. 


In one of his first despatches Metcalfe said :— 

“ Now, I conceive,” he said, “is the first time when the scheme of Responsible Go- 
vernment, as here construed, has come forward to be carried fully into effect in any 
colony.» Lord Durham had no difficulty in writing at leisure in praise of Responsible 
Government, which had no effect during his administration, and was treated by him as 
a general question, without any definition of the details by which it was to be carried 
into effect. Lord Sydenham put the idea in force without suffering himself to be 
much restrained by it; and for the greater part of his administration it had no exist- 
ence, and was only coming into operation when he died. Sir Charles Bagot yielded 
to the coercive effect of Lord Sydenham’s arrangements; and thence Responsible Go- 
vernment, as understood by its extreme advocates, is said to be Sir Charles Bagot's 
policy ; but though he yielded to the extent of calling certain parties into his Council, 








such as Viger and Draper, who took seats in the Council, and got Govern. 
ment into organisation. The Governor-General thus was acquiring the 
restige of beating his opponents, and the elections were in Tis favour, 
The rest was easy. It was a conquest of good temper—and that saved 
Canada to England. 





THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 
The Tricolor on the Atlas ; or, Algeria and the French Conquest. From the Gerinan of Doctay 
Wagner. By Franeis Pulszky. Nelson and Scus, 
Tue awkward and unsuitable title to this volume, will give few readers 
any correct idea of its contents. Doctor Moritz Wagner, a Bavarian 
naturalist, lived three years in Algeria, and published, in 1841, an account of 
his experiences there. This work Mr. Pulszky now introduces to the Ey. 
lish public. He has condensed the first volume of the original, has trans. 
ated the second, has furnished an account of recent events from the capture 
of Constantine to the surrender of Abd-cl-Kader, and has added a state. 
ment of the present condition of Algeria, taken from the official French 
Report published in 1853. The book thus compiled has no very remarkable 
merits, and no very glaring faults. Those portions of it which describe the 
native races of A'yiers, are the best in a literary point of view; but as 
go over ground which has been, for the most part, long since occupied by 
previous travel-writers, they are not so likely to interest the general 
as the last division of the volume, which is devoted to narrating the hi 
of the French Conquest and occupation of Algeria. This portion of Doctor 
Wagner's subject has, in England at least, the merit of some freshness to ro. 
commend it. We know too little, in this country, about what the French 
have done, and are doing in Algeria—the famous training-school for the 
officers and soldiers of the army, with which we are now allied. It is on} 


he had not the least intent of surrendering his power into their hands; and for the | i, <tice to Mr. Pulszky’s translation and compilation to say, that it will supply 


remainder of his time the contest was staved off by his illness; but that very cause 
rendered it more certain for his successor. Now comes the tug of war, and supposing 
absolute submission to be out of the question, I cannot say that I see the end of the 
struggle if the parties alluded to really mean to maintain it.” 

He found himself a name—not a governor. Sir Charles Bagot had been 
an invalid; and the Executive Council had ‘usurped all the power. Met- 
calfe at once contended that there was no parallel sata the home Govern- 
ment by party, and the colonial Government by party ; that the Governor- 
General ought not to be a cypher; and that the two systems must be 
incompatible. He had therefore a new experiment in constitutions to make, 

He found that there were three parties in the colony, and more than three races of 
men. He found that there was a loyal Conservative party; a Liberal, or Reform, 
party; and a French-Canadian party. The first was composed principally of Eng- 
lishmen; the second, of Englishmen, Irishmen, and people of American stock; the 
third consisted entirely of the old French settlers, who since the union of the two 
Canadas had been gradually rising in importance. It was only among the first of 
these three parties that loyalty, as signifying attachment to the mother country, 
existed in any force. It was only, therefore, with that party that Metcalfe, as the 
representative of the Imperial Government, could properly sympathise. But that 
party was the Opposition of the day. The Reformers and the French-Canadians 
constituted the majority in the Representative Assembly, and, therefore, the Executive 
Council—the Responsible Government—which Metcalfe found in the province was 
composed of the leading men of those two Radical parties. 

The difficulty of managing all these discordant parties without a Council Metcalfe 
might have overcome; but the interposition of the Council rendered the work almost 
an impossibility. Determined, as far as he could, to abstain from identifying himself 
with any party, and to render equal justice to all, he still felt that the very Catho- 
licity which he desired to infuse into his administration, might become in itself a new 
source of difficulty and embarrassment. ‘The course which I intend to pursue,” he 
wrote, soon after he had assumed the charge of the Government, “ with regard to all 
parties, is to treat all alike, and to make no distinctions as far as depends on my per- 
sonal conduct, unless I discover, which I do not at present, that principles and motives 
are concerned which render a different course proper.” But he presently added: “ If 
I had a fair open field, I should endeavour to conciliate and bring together the good 
men of all parties, and to win the confidence and co-operation of the legislative 
bodies by measures calculated to promote the general welfare in accordance with 
public feeling; but fettered as I am by the necessity of acting with a Council brought 
into place by a coalition of parties, and at present in possession of a decided majority 
in the Representative Assembly, I must, in some degree, forego my own inclinations 
in those respects; although I may still strive as a mediator to allay the bitterness of 
party-spirit.” 

There was very little British loyal element in his council. The leading | 
men, Sullivan, Daly, Morin, Aylwin, Lafontaine, and Baldwin,’ were of 
Trish, French Canadian, or American origin,—decided rebels, if poss:ble. 
Metcalfe understood it, and decided not to allow the province to drift away 
from the Crown he served. At the period O‘Connellism was at its height in 
Ireland: had there been a successful rebellion in Ireland, Metcalfe calcu- 
lated that the Irish would pour into Canada from the United States, and 
supply opportunely rebels of ail sorts wanted fora collision with him. 
The.collision came soon enough, but not after this fashion. Metcalfe made 
an appointment ; his council disapprove of the selection: he was firm ; 
they resigned. ‘here was the test of the exact position. Canada was 
not free yet ; the English Crown was not yet disposed to grant that practical 
Republicanism at present enjoyed by the province, and so much still desired in 
England. The excitemert in Canada was intense: the Parliament was 
gocragead : the people held public meetings, and there was at least absolute 

reedom in talking, writing, and addressing. 

To all remonstrances Metcalfe returned rhetorical and dignified replies ; | 
stating the differences between English and Canadian constitutional circum- 
stances, and contending that it was for the public good he should not allow a 
party, which was not the colony, to be absolute in a colony containing so 
many parties andso many interests. The ex-councillors, in return, laughed 
at his pedantry, and nick-named him “ Old Square-toes.” The public mind 
deliberated; there was no rebellion; Metcalfe won. He could now have | 
thrown himself on the Conservative party ; but he declined to govern by party 
even when the 'y could have carried him easily through. He attempted 
a coalition—such as that of Sir Alan M‘Nab; but that was premature ; some 
bold men came to his aid, and he carried on government by a sort cf com- 
mission—filling vacant places with unpledged men ; and, in the end, he was 
driven to the denger of dissolving the Assembly. He was fast making per- 
sonal friends in his usual way, and at last he got half a dozen loving friends, 








the general reader with all the main points of information which he can 
require on the subject of the French settlements in Algeria. Of the 
on in which this information is conveyed, we will say mothing, Myr, 
Pulszky is a foreigner, and, as a writer of English, has, therefore, ‘claims to 
our indulgence which we most willingly allow. We shall be doing his book 
the best service in our power, if we abstain from criticising it too minutely, 
and if we extract, instead, some of the passages which appear to give ita 
fair title to the attention of the general reader. 
Let us begin with a truthful-looking description of 


MOORISH AND FRENCH COFFEE-HOUSES IN ALGIERS. 

Among the places which I recommend every tourist to visit at Algiers, I must 
especially mention the Moorish coffee-houses, of which, in the upper part of the city 
alone, there are above sixty. I spent an hour there almost every evening, and! 
seldom regretted my visit ; for, whoever is interested in the people and their language, 
finds instruction here. No place is more favourable for the acquirement of the Arabie 
language. Even if not much talk is going on, still the Moors are here less tacitum 
than anywhere else. The long rows of different guests, sitting with crossed legs, offer 
a most interesting opportunity for the study of physiognomies. At the side of the 
immoveably calm Moor, or Kurugli in gaudy Turkish garb, we behold a sable negw 
in the same style of attire, but mostly of dirty yellow material. Next to himisa 
fine tall Arab with sunburnt face, his mighty frame clad in white garments, anda 
rope of camel's hair twisted round his head. Then again we notice a short grown 
Kabyle, ragged, wild, with piercing glance, or a Mozabite of the Sahara, and a 
Biskari from the Belad-el-Jerid, and among them again, a Frenchman in regimentals, 
or clad according to Paris fashion, adapting himself to every society, and everywhere 
happy by his merry turn of mind. The finest Moorish coffee-house was formerly 
situated in the Rue de la Marine, not far from the large mosque. It had a hall par- 
titioned into several galleries, and supported by columns which could accommodate 
hundreds of people. Another coffee-house of the same style, though not as spacious, I 
saw as late as at the close of 1836, in the street Bab-a-Zun. Now, however, both have 
disappeared. European speculators have bought these houses, and have raised stately 
buildings in their stead—hotels and store-houses, which enrich Algiers with some good 
French architecture, but have impoverished it of specimens of building characteristi- 
cally Moorish, for among all yet existing coffee-houses there is not one as re 
for its style as those which have been destroyed. The present ones are lengthy vaults 
without marble columns, furnished only with two rows of stone benches which ar 
covered with mats, braided of palm-leaves. On these the guests sit down in the well 
known Oriental way. The kitchen, a small smoky corner, is in a niche at the outside 
of the vault. The coffee is served in small china cups, resting on tin stands, and 
mixed for the French with moist sugar; it is pretty strong and of pleasant flavour; 
the sediment fills almost half the cup. It is offered together with a red earthenware 
pipe on a long tube, filled with excellent tobacco. The whole costs one sou (about one 
halfpenny) ; it is hardly possible to fancy a cheaper treat. The proprietor of a larger 
coffee-house usually little troubles himself with his business; but, sitting at the 
entrance with calm gravity, he greets his European guest with “ Good evening, si, 
and his own co-religionists with the warmer welcome, ‘ Peace be upon thee; 
then he shouts to the servants, “ Bring coffee, bring a pipe.” The cook is usually @ 
negro, the waiters, Moorish lads with milk-white and rosy faces, who, instead of the 
turban, wear a red skull-cap on their completely shorn heads, The larger coffee- 
houses have regularly music in the evening; the orchestra is placed close to the 
kitchen, from the smoking kettles of which the musicians receive from time to time 
invigorating coffee. The instruments of these African artists are most usually a three 
corded violin, called rebebb, several pipes and guitars, and a peculiar kind of dram, 
the tarr, which, however, is oftener heard in the streets ; the brass instruments, like- 
wise, which deafen us at the celebration of the Bairam, and at nuptials, are excluded 
from the coffee-houses. Here one seeks repose; and a soft monotonous lulling musit, 
which is well adapted to the idle enjoyment of the assembly, does not disturb — 
contemplation, or seare away the misty dreams, in which the fertile imagination 
these effeminate Moors delights, who do not wish to be roused here by energetic sounds 
to the remembrance of the clattering arms and the chivalrous feats of their ancestors. 
A celebrated coffee-house stands near to the Roman Catholic Church, where we rd 
met with many Europeans, as the coffee is excellent, the society interesting, 
orchestra very good. Its conductor is an old Moor, who handles his of his 
violin, with peculiar originality, and the play of his features, the a erg 
head, accompanied by grave and monotonous gestures, are strikingly funny. all 
one of the musicians to the last Dey, and for sixty years he has ever enlivened 
festivals of Algiers. In consequence, he is likewise highly respected, and 4 
friend to the families whom he has cheered and comforted by his sounds in the 
joy and of woe; at the nuptials, when his melodies directed the steps of the 
and at the funerals, when his strings uttered the same melancholy monotonous 
which seem to match equally well the feelings of regret as of calm enjoyment. 
coffee-house of the Divan-street, we sometimes saw dancing girls, singing to 
The proprietor of this coffee-house is the brother of the Braham Shausb, 
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= of Algiers, who is a stately man, very rich, and highly esteemed by the Moors. 
tioner fiee-houses in the upper part of the town present more original and merrier 
—Some ly in the neighbourhood of the castle. There is the Greek coffee-house, 
ee aa a Spezziot, tries to allure his customers by scenes of the lowest. descrip- 
ae The wart folks from among the natives, often mixed up with good-for-nothing 
fio. revel there without difference of race and religion: Mohammedans, Chris- 
og and Jews, Europeans, and Africans. A French painter sketched this abominable 
ier, which pelongs to the oldest, but, at the same time, to the most revolting pictures 
’ 
of sigan many brilliant French coffee-houses as dull Moorish ones. There is 
F nt of this kind in the house Latour du Pin, which may vie with the 
id cafés of Paris. 25,000 francs (10002) were wasted on mirrors and 
in the large hall alone. Such speculations are natural in a new country, 
here a wide field for enterprise attracts a disproportionate number of people anxious 
¥ make money ; and as there exists hardly an easier and more pleasant trade than 
oad an inn or coffee-house keeper, many took to this business. But competition 
goon compelled them to use every means to allure guests, and consequently the specu- 
lators soon surpassed one another in the splendour and costliness of their establishments. 
Besides, the number of consumers is very considerable here. It is a young, life-enjoy- 
over, and heedless kind of people that immigrates hither from Europe. The tradesmen, 
wip earn a great deal, spend everything; and constant attendance is secured by the 
pe military men, amongst whom there are numbers of rich officers, who receive 
an ample income from France, and lead a most extravagant life. 


fi 


as it is, the following extract will be read with interest, for it is a 
dkscription by an eye-witness of 
THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN BUGEAUD AND ABD-EL~KADER. 

On the 1st of June, the interview took place between Bugeaud and Abd-el-Kader. 
it was one of the most interesting episodes of the African war, as it was here that the 
veteran of the wars of the empire, the courtier of Louis Philippe, the statesman trained 
in the debates of the Chamber, was overreached in diplomacy by the young Arab prince, 
shom the general had defeated on the Sikak. Captain Amédée Muralt, of Bern, who 
had accompanied Bugeaud, and was present at that famous interview, gave me the 
pillowing narrative of the event :— 

“General Bugeaud started at six o'clock in the morning with his staff from the 
camp on the Tafna, and proceeded to the place where the interview was to take place. 
He was accompanied by six battalions of infantry, his cavalry, and artillery. He 
wished to receive the Emir with all military honours, to have the music sounded, and 
the salute fired from all the guns. Therefore, as soon as they arrived at the place of 
meeting—a wild spot, with scanty Mastich-bushes and dwarf-palms—he placed the 

in a most imposing array. It was evidently his intention to impress the imagi- 
nation of the Arab prince and his followers with the powerful forces of the French, by 
the greatest amount of military display. Several hours passed in impatient expecta- 
tion, but no trace of the Emir was to be seen. At last an Arab chieftain appeared, 
the minister of Abd-el-Kader, as it was said, bringing a letter of his ‘ Sultan’ to 
General Bugeaud. The generel opened it: we crowded with curiosity around him. 
As soon as Bugeaud was apprised of the contents by his dragoman, the Syrian 
Ramsha, his features darkened, and turning to the interpreter, he said, ‘ Tell the 
ninister that I am tired of his subterfuges: 1 have only half of my army with me, 
yet linvite his master to come, and to fight us in battle.’ Ramsha and the chieftain 
galloped speedily away to carry the defying answer to the Emir. Abd-el-Kader had, 
in his letter, inquired about the prices of the arms and ammunition promised to him. 
He and the chieftain openly laid the greatest stress on that clause of the treaty. This 
creumstance alone should have opened the eyes of the French general about the plans 
and intentions of the Emir. An enemy who claims arms and powder in a treaty of 
peace, shows surely that he is not in earnest in his protestations of good will, and that 
he is preparing already for a breach of the treaty. Bugeaud was too intelligent not to 
surmise the consequences of the agreement, but he knew he had engaged himself too 
deeply; the advantageous season for military operations had passed, and his provi- 
tions were scanty. He feared to compromise himself, and dreaded the just attacks of 
a hostile press in case he should return to Oran without having either fought or made 
peace, or attained any result by an expedition so pompously announced. To spare 
imself a personal vexation he sacrificed all higher considerations. 

“Time passed, the sun began to set, and yet no vestige of Abd-el-Kader! Our 
dmgoman likewise failed to return. Bugeaud could not conceal his mortification ; the 
dficers grumbled, and I heard one say : ‘ Abd-el-Kader will not appear at all, and our 
gmeral receives a good slap.’ Biting remarks were made, and the general, in order 
tot to hear them, and not to see the discontent expressed in all faces, lay down on the 
gtess and tried to sleep. Arab messengers came now with laconic words. One said 
the ‘Sultan’ had been unwell, and had started late from his camp; the other assured 
w that he was coming ; the third, that he was near, but had been detained. Bugeaud 
recived them rudely, had the fronts of his battalions and his cannon shown to them, 
and sent them back. 

“Amongst these present, the most distinguished, not by rank, but both by talent 
ad character, was Colonel Combes, a man of the highest principles, enthusiastic for 
the glory of his country, but mild, simple, yet imposing in his demeanour. The 
ilonel was republican, and therefore in political opposition to the general; but 
Bugeaud had great confidence in him: they had been personal friends, though they 
eldom agreed in their views. I saw both in eager conversation : Combes called upon 
Bageaud not to waste precious time in futile negotiations ; should the provisions not 
tifice for the campaign of forty days which had been planned, still an expedition of 
Sight days might not be too much, and would keep the enemy in check. The colonel 
poke with warmth, and deplored the millions wasted here by France: every sensible 
Ran could not but approve his views. Bugeaud gave vent to his anger and mortifica- 
ton by violent exclamations: ‘ What is to become of us! In a few days we have 

reduced to an inability of making war! My orders have not been executed. I 
Would be the first to fight ; I am as brave as you; but we cannot do it! If the Emir 
mn end does not come at all, what shall we do then? Oh, this warfare is diffi- 
aut! These were the words of Bugeaud: his vacillation was evident. Had Combes 
teen the commander, the events would have taken a different turn. 


“At last our dragoman arrived at full speed. Abd-el-Kader started with his army | 


, when he left him; he was to appear in a few minutes. Bugeaud was now again 
W high spirits. Ramsha, tired to death, sat down on a stone and wrote a few lines, 
a itional article to the treaty, dictated to him by the general. But time passed 
© again, and the Emir was not yet to be seen. In the distance, we saw Arab cavalry 
bis the heights. It was five in the evening. The general, who wished to lead 

toops back to the camp before night, determined at last himself to seek the Emir. 
Accompanied by some officers, five mounted rifles, and a few Spahis, he rode off at a 
fallop. I followed them with my friend Captain Stiirler: we were altogether about 
in The reason of Abd-el-Kader's tarrying was, of course, not distrust, but calcu- 
m of pride. Before the front of the hostile army he could not maintain his dignity 
Inew the and had to stand on terms of equality with the French general. But he 
to give pagar of the French, and reckoned upon the impatience of his adversary 
‘Sultan,’ a triumph over the general, and heighten the respect of the Arabs for their 


« , . 
After a ride of nearly an hour on a rough path, we thought we saw Abd-el-Kader 








: 
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and his horsemen on the slope of a hill. It was a delusion: a few 
waving their white handkerchiefs. At last Buhamedi appeared, 
Kabyles on the Tafna, and assured the general that the Emir was approaching. 
Arab horsemen wheeled their horses on our flanks and in our rear; the 
to feel uneasy, and voices were heard—‘ General, we expose ourselves too 
us halt.’ Bugeaud immediately answered,—‘ Gentlemen, it is too late.’ 
right ; prudence would have been too late: we were already surrounded by 
groups of horsemen, but their demonstrations had nothing hostile. Buhamedi 
marked the uneasiness of some officers, and said, ‘ Be tranquil, do not fear.’ ‘I 
know fear,’ retorted the general, ‘I am accustomed to fight ; but I find it very rude of 
thy chief to let me wait, and not to hasten to meet me.’ ‘ There he is,’ said the 
Kabyle; ‘ you shall see him immediately.’ The way bent here round a hill, and we 
saw the Emir suddenly before us. Abd-el-Kader was seated on a black steed; at his 
side, his negro brass band; around him, the principal chiefs in rich costume on the 
noblest horses; and behind him, his army, horsemen and infantry, encamped on the 
slopes of the mountain in a most picturesque way. 

“When Bugeaud perceived the Emir, he took a few paces in advance to meet him, 
and invited him with courteous gesture to do the same. Abd-el-Kader did not pay any 
attention to him, but gave the spurs to his steed and displayed his horsemanship. The 
fiery horse made leaps four and five feet high, and again pranced for several 
leaning back on its hind-quarters, while its long mane touched the soil, and its 
snorting was audible. The hundred and fifty or two hundred chieftians behind him, 
all of them of imposing features, some with jet-black, others with silver-grey 
began likewise to move, and made their horses prance. Seeing that the Emir did not 
approach at all, the general galloped towards him, and cavalier-like, offered him his 
hand. The Arab prince received him proudly, in an almost offensive way; we looked 
at one another, and became rather uneasy, suspecting treachery. Bugeaud vaulted from 
his horse, Abd-el-Kader followed him, and stretched himself immediately on the grass 
without inviting the general to do the same. As to the retinue, the Emir did not 
vouchsafe us a glance; he seemed to despise us altogether like dogs. Bugeaud now 
seated himself unceremoniously at the side of the Emir; close to him Ramsha, the 
dragoman. Near Abd-el-Kader sat Milud-ben-Arash, his Agha and confidant; the 
chieftains, Marabuts, and Sheikhs, remained on their horses, and formed a large 
crescent behind the group; two of them rode close before us, and took position 
between us and their master, evidently with the intention of protecting their Sultan 
in case any of us might risk his life in order to murder the dangerous enemy. 

“ Abd-el-Kader is of small and delicate frame. His forehead is well developed, his 
mouth rather large, his eye soft. The expression of his features shows devotion and 
piety, but not without affectation. That day he was clad in the most common garb, 
a brown burnus, woven of camel's hair. We did not know whom most to admire in 
this interesting group; the Emir or his chieftains, with their majestic deportment and 
rich flowing attire, the interest being yet heightened by the Arab army of eight thou- 
sand horsemen ; indeed as many infantry covered all the hills around. Deep silence 
prevailed, and the conversation began. Ramsha read the treaty. 

“ The first article of the treaty was the recognition of the sovereignty of the King 
of the French in Africa. ‘ How so?’ exclaimed the Emir; ‘shall all the princes of 
Africa, Morocco, and Tunis, likewise acknowledge him ?’—‘ What does this concern 
you?’ answered Bugeaud. Abd-el-Kader remained silent, and the reading of the articles 
wascontinued. Bugeaud claimed hostages as a guarantee of the treaty. ‘ In that case,’ 
said the Emir, ‘I have likewise to claim hostages. The faith and the customs of the 
Arab should suffice you. Every treaty is sacred to me; I never forfeited my pledge ; 
the French generals cannot boast of the same good faith.’ He repeated this once more 
with emphasis. ‘I trust your word,’ replied the general, ‘and pledge myself for 
your faith to the King of the French: I offer you my friendship.’ 

“*T accept your friendship ; but let the French beware not to lend their ear to 
intriguers,’ was the answer of the Emir. 

“*The French are not accustomed to be led by any one. Isolated outrages will not 
be regarded as a breach of the treaty ; but such will be the case if the conditions of 
the treaty are not strictly held, or if hostilities of importance should be committed. 
As to isolated crimes, we shall denounce them to one another, and mutually punish 
the guilty.’ 

“* Well,’ said the Emir, ‘the guilty shall not escape punishment.’ 

““*T recommend to you the Kuruglis of Tlemsan for good treatment.’ 

“* Be satistied ; I will treat them like all the Hadars.’ (townsfolk.) 

“* Abd-el-Kader inquired now about the prices of arms and ammunition. Gencral 
Bugeaud grew impatient, and said, turning to the interpreter,—‘ Mais que diable ! 
Tell him we are not children; he shall have them at army-prices.’ Abd-el-Kader 
seemed to be satisfied. 

“ After a short pause, Bugeaud asked, ‘ Have you ordered the commercial inter- 
course with our cities to be restored ?’ 

““*No; this will only happen when thou shalt deliver up Tlemsan.’ 

‘“** You are aware that I cannot deliver up Tlemsan before my king has ratified the 
treaty.’ 

“* Then you have no power to treat ?” 

‘“««T am authorised to do it, but the treaty must be ratified. It is required for your 
own sake, since, if signed only by me, my successor might discard it; but, when 
ratified by my king, my successor is likewise bound to keep it.’ 

‘““¢Tf Tlemsan is not delivered to me, I have no inducement for any agreement. It 
will not be peace; only a truce.’ 

““*No doubt it may beonlya truce, but always only for your advantage. Do you not 
dread my artillery? What if I destroy and burn down your crops now before 
harvest ?’ 

“ ¢ My artillery,’ answered the Emir, ‘is the sun, which will destroy your army. 
Burn down our crops if you please: we shall find wheat elsewhere. Our country is 
great, and your columns cannot follow us: the heat and diseases will overpower you. 
Wherever you appear, we retreat, and you will be short of provisions. We rovers 
find food anywhere: we shall not fall into your hands.’ 

“*T do not think all the Arabs think as you do,’ said the general. ‘ They long for 
peace, and many have thanked me for having spared their fields.’ 

“ Abd-el-Kader laughed contemptuously, and asked what time it required till the 
ratification might arrive. 

“<* Three weeks,’ said the general. 

“ «Tt is a long time.’ 

“You do not lose by it; it is the time of harvest,’ replied the general. 

“ Ben-Arash approached, and said to Bugeaud, ‘ Three weeks is too long; we can 
only wait for ten days or a fortnight.’ 

“* Can you command the sea?’ exclaimed the general. 

“* Well, we shall not renew the commercial intercourse until the ratification of 
thy king has arrived,’ was the answer. 

‘“‘Ramsha told me likewise that Bugeaud said to the Emir, ‘Should you take me 
prisoner, or kill me, it would be of no avail; there are, besides me, thousands of 
generals in France.’ 

“ After the conversation had lasted three quarters of an hour, Bugeaud rose, whilst 
the Emir without heeding him, remained stretched on the grass. The general was 
startled, and gazing at him, crossing his arms ; then he caught his hand, and raised him 
with a sudden jerk. The Emir smiled graciously, as if thanking him for a civility. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, 
Lights.and Shadows of Australian Life. By Mrs. Charles Clacy. Horst and Blackett, 
Booxs. about Australia are always welcome—if it were only as a relief 
from the avalanches of literature about the seat of war, the variety would 
i more than that in real downright 
Australian adventure ftom an eye-witness. It has been said that if any 
man, ever in the old world, simply wrote the story of his life, there would 
be something worth knowing . But Australia is just now the land 
of practical romance, and no oe without having moving 

cadents 


in to tell, The gold-diggings ve had all sorts of anecdotists, and a 
year ago “ A. Lady’s Visit” to ions was likely enough to be accepted 
as % novelty, even before it. was or 


its intrinsie merits at 
nee stamped it with public approbation; and Mrs. Clacy must have been 
assured that — contributions from or of —— would be 
worthily acknowledged. Aceordingly she makes a second appearance in 
Lights and Shadows of Australian Life. The form she has chosen is that of 
short stories or noveleties—a defeetive form in dealing with such materials — 
but interwoven with fiction is a vast variety of realities which constitute 
grapbie pictures of Australian life, still'and active. They are touched with 
a skilful and, notwithstanding its being only Mrs. Clacy’s second essay, a 
tolerably practised hand. ; 

We submit such extracts as our space allows: A wayfarer in the bush 
has parted from his caravan, and meets with a companion :— 

He now sat upon the ground and over his situation—little need to say it was an 
anenviable one. He recalled the-stories he had lately heard of the bushrangers—what if he 
should encounter them?—and whilst hia thoughts were thus occupied he was startled by a 
sound apparently not far distant, 

“If not an animal,” said he to “it isa human being from whom those sounds 
proceed, I must sell my life as dearly as Lean; for none but desperate people would inhabit 
this wild and dreary forest.” 

The sounds hed nearer; George gazed intently into the bush, and then perceived 
the figure of a mam advancing towards him. He was unarmed, and came forward with seme 
—— —— uncertain as ie oa he mi = pe oat — 

in the excitement of the moment, escaped George's observation. He remarked only that the 
stranger was a tall, powerful man; and, but for the superiority of his es 
George woull not have felt over confident as to the of a close conflict with him. How 
many comrades he might: have in ambush was a.consideration of a rather disagreeable 


aature. 

As this rapidly passed through his mind, he thought it advisable to stop the nearer ap- 
proach of the stranger—at least till he had learned something respecting him; therefore, 
assuming as well as ible the manner of one accustomed to the bush and to deal with 
‘bushrangers, he ciel cats— 

“Whoare you?” 

“ The samerman you robbed and pretty nearly murdered three days ago, and I’ve been 
diving in this forest ever since, though it’s a precious sight more like dying. You'll get 
er more out of me, so, if you meam to shoot me, get it over at once.” 

“ Who the devil. do you take me for?” cried out G 4, who had been so astonished at 
the first portion of the speech that he remained silent until it was concluded. 

“ A bushranger, to be-sure; though I must confess you'rerather a more respectable- 
looking one than ool iene 

“Tf you meet with no worse le than myself, you'll not hurt,” replied George, laughing ; 
and he then related his mishap in losing his a ‘ saailies rs 

A very few minutes suffice to make people friends in the bush—no standing upon eti- 
quette or requiring to be i there; and soon learned the misfortunes of his 
new acquaintance, which completely threw his own into the 

He was stock-keeper to an: Lilawarra settler, and had been to Campbeltown to receive some 
money for his master. Onhis home he had been beset by a party of four bushrangers— 
robbed, knocked about, and probably would have been murdered, had not something diverted 
their attention and made them hurry away, leaving him upon the ground (as they most likely 
thought dead), stunned and greatly yo by their blows. 

Left alone m the bush, plundered of every article that could have been of service to him, 
starvation ap inevitable; and such would possibly have been his miserable fate, had 
not he stumbled on his clasp-knife, which i a had dropped from him in the scuffle, 
and remained unnoticed on the ground. By means of this he, with some difficulty, killed 
an opossum, which, although bad eating, was better than nothing; and this, with the tree - 

- in nica had been all ow which he kad subsisted for the last 
s 

& But thank God,” he added, “ I'll have some kangaroo steak before sunset ;” and at this 
moment a large one came springing t h the | d, and bounded on before them. 

* There's mah !—som likea that ;” and whilst saying this he snatched 
the gun from the hand of George—levelled—fired ; ard the animal, though mortally wounded, 
still sprang on through the forest—the two pursuing it. 

Gradually the bounds became slower more weak, and at length, with one convul- 
sive spring, it fell dead upon the ground. 

“What a noble fellow!” said the stranger, a peutiis with the chase, they reached 
the spot where it had fallen; “why, he’s a regular ‘old man kangaroo,’ and must have 
andl yeti nigh six feet: And now let's carry him to where we met, and cook our- 
= : good a . ae 

e kangaroo convey rge’s camping-place, with true bush freemasonry, 
took possession of George's knife, and, cutting some steaks from itbi 
= _—- = — * gg ig the legs—the titbit of 

George Se ee ee ake Oo waar eine , it soon beeame a 
heap of red-hot em — which the steaks were placed; thi an water from the 
Stream, qualified by a little of the brandy, formed, to them, a most délicious repast. 

An attack by Behan is a.natural Australian event :— 

* Suppose we divide arms a little, in case of an attack. How are we off for powder?” 

“Flask fall, and shot-bag-ditto,” said George, congratulating himself on having filled 
them betore leaving the bullock-drivers ; “and as te bullets, ~ are nineteen, cad sheng 
of percussion-caps and » , 

A inte Place; and being thus, to a certain extent, prepared for all 





hazards, they to getting out of the forest. 
“ That animal,” said Tom, at the horse, “will be rather in the way; for ten to 
one we have toforce a road through the underwood. he-must carry the best part 





‘[Sanurpay, 
French public, reading the aceount of those proceedings, believed the general had mastateii off bene” (geinting tothe sight), * ond sabe exe chiens —— 


° - j in our eye, 

never keep a straight path. t great tree yonder, bigger than its mates, Or we shall 
amd when we've reached that, we'll tuke another observation, as the sailors ust do; 
be off, in case Colney or his mates have seen our smoke,” sy. let's 
“T see you're —— to the a _ me : . 
“T’ve had more than twenty years of it is three da i 
that ogi to know somthing of ie” pha Rb. by myself, 
“T am only surpri you di ) the forest before 
“ Why, it’s the difference of being starved or eating a hearty meal. My fe 
after I recovered my senses, was to get food, and so I wandered about no one thought, 
- ~~ rr: een the bush alone, even if you have pleaty of where, 
wi Sos Provender 

* ll that,” said George; “I felt it yesterday; I seemed in a sort of 
bewilderment—not knowing where to turn, and apparently unable to concentrate ay 


th ts—” 

“ ee. !” interrupted the other; and he flung himself upon the gr where 
well-practised ear could better distinguish between the boundings of an animal and thrine 
steps of man. 

“Tt’'s whatever it was,” said he, as he regained his feet. “I can't . 
those rs are hanging about.” help fancying 
“ They seem to have given you a terrible fright.” 

“True,” returned Tom, ‘‘I don’t mind owning it. Iam ia a mortal fear of them; and 
so you'd be, if you knew their leader.” ; 

“ Who is he?” 

“Colney, to besure; and, as a specimen of his character, I'll tell you his last known 
exploit before molesting me. He's a convict, you must know; most, if not all, of these 
bushranging ds ave runaway convicts; and Colney was 
settler near . Well, he did something wrong; what, is more than I've heard: and he 
was had up before the nearest magistrate, and sentenced to twenty-five lashes, 

his blood up; he swore he’d be revenged on his mistress, for she'd been the main hand 
getting the master to punish him, and — she paid for it in the end. He did'nt make 
much secret of his revengeful wishes, so he was watched pretty close; and they'd have 
returned him to Government, but work was heavy at the time, and hands few. Well, what 
does he do one day but watches his opportunity and murders the poor mistress, and then, as 
he knew he was Seas well looked after when outside the house, he Strips the poor woman's 
dress from her—horrible, wasn’t it—puts it on somehow about himself, and her large sun- 
bonnet and cloak, and walks out as cool as you can believe. Colney’s a small thin mane 
not a great fellow, as you'd imagine him to be—and he actually passed by some other ger. 
vants without so much as their guessing who it was, and, they say, within two or thre 
hundred yards of the master himself. However, to cut my story short, he got clear off and 
the clothes were found afterwards where he'd pitched them away ; and there's a nice reward 
out for-him, I guess.” 

Now, although Tom rather enjoyed telling the story—which he did in a mysterious under. 
tone, and with constant interruptions for the sake of listening—it was nota very inspiriting 
one for to hear; and he began to think that in the bush, “ discretion was the better 
part of valour,” particularly when such sanguinary mortals as Colney were likely to be 
encountered. 

“ Still you may be mistaken,” said he, “ as to his heading the party who attacked you” 

“ Mistaken ?—Not I; Colney’s easy to be known, and that helps to make him 
I believe. It’sa wonder and a miracle that he didn’t put an end to me; but they must 
have heard something, or had other business in hand.” 

“ Well, but how is he known so readily?” demanded George. “I’m rather curious to 
have a personal description of this redoubtable monster.” 

“Tm no hand at your personal descriptions. Colney’s easy to .tell by a great red sear 
right across his forehead; except that, he’s not so bad-looking when he’s notin « rage, and 
then—Oh Lord!” and he suddenly stopped. 

George did the same; and both could Setaguich a rustling noise near them, and now and 
again the fall of a footstep, or even of more than one. 

To say that his heart did not throb more violently than usual would be contrary to the 
truth; but George was as brave as he was adventurous, and, after the first moment of 
es it was the excitement of danger, not the fear of it, that occasioned its quickenel 

ulsations. 
, Nor was Tom deficient in courage ; less daring than his companion he certainly was, bat 
he had genuine English blood in his veins, and needed only the stimulus of a comrade to 
make him strong enough to engage two together. 

“‘ Now,” said George, “ we'd better get on, and not stand like targets to be shot at.” 

“ They’ve only one gunamong them, and that Colney uses.” 

“ Then let us move on—the nearer we can get to the edge of the forest the better;” ani 
for an hour or more they pursued their way, occasionally pausing, as before, to listen—gome- 
times catching, they thought, the sound of footsteps; sometiines hearing only the rustling 
of the leaves or the movements of the birds. 

‘ Here they are!” cried Tom, suddenly, as a gun was fired, and the bullet came whistling 
close past his ear. 

“We must plant our backs against something, and fire at them carefully when they 
appear. All we have to dread is being overpowered by numbers if we get to close quarters; 
bat we're better armed;” and as he said this, George cast bis eye round for « suitable 
stand. 

He espied a large rock, against which they now planted themselves, having first tied the 
rse to a tree close by. 

“*T wish they’d come on at once.” 

‘* No fear—they’ll be here soon enough for me; and if that Colney only aims as he usually 
does, one of us might just as well have eaten no kangaroo—it was a great waste to kill the 
poor animal.” . 

George, despite the danger in which he stood, could not forbear a smile at “—_ 
tone in which this was said; but it soon gave place to a graver expression as two balls came 
through the air, one of which left a vacancy in the low crown of his broad-brimmed 
straw hat. 

“ Ventilation gratis—lucky I’m only five feet ten,” said he, looking as unconcerned 8% 

ible, for he saw that Tom was aes dispirited at the double discharge. : 

“If we could but see the scoundrels, instead of only hearing their bullets, and d= it, 
feeling them too,” Tom added, as another shot told upon his left shoulder. 

“They have more thon one gun, that’s evident.” 

“ Killed some poor devil, I'll be bound.” . 

“Ab, there's an aim!” and George fired with such good effect that the advanaig 
figure fell. : 

It was Colney himself; and, his leg being wounded by the shot, he, having meseeys 
raise himself to his feet, limped away to his former lurking-place, and for a » 
further attack was made. A 

“ What can the rascals be up to now?” inquired George. “You know their ways betie 
than Ido; should you fancy they have given us up as a bad job?” _ 

“Not with Coluey at their head; and I fancy that chap you hit was him. 

“ The greater reason for their leaving us.” wih 

* Little you kuow, Colney—he's a very devil for revenge; and you're & marked maa 
him from this hour.” 

“ Then I suppose we shall hear or feel something of them in a minute.” 

“If that animal would carry us now, we might have a chance,” said Tom, 
— towards the horse. “ Why, he’s lamed.” 

t was true: a shot had struck one of his fore | . 

Whilst examining the extent of the injury, which, after all, was but slight, the disehatt? 
of a gun sent Tom back to the reck. Several shots now whizzed past without taking 
effect, for, a8 there was a slightly cleared space before them, the Pusbrangers ia nest 
protect their own persons, remained among the trees, and were too far off to take 


aim. 
But another expedient proved more successful. George 
Before the echoes of the last shots had died away, a slight noise above him a daring 





and he sd- 





of the kangareo as-long as-we-can keep him with us. Now, where's the-sun? I see—we 


cast up his eyes, and one glance revealed the mischief they lad planned and 
the time they had left them unmolested. 
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— ofthe rock, were two or three figures, and the stones they 


ready to cast down upon ee i as to a 
amoment to le and to om out of immediate danger, 
“Det monte te re? piste of rock fell at their feet. ’ 
S The dexil” shouted Tom, and he fired: it was waste of powder and shot, for the 
instantly withdrew. 
assailants ig” he-mauttered; but there was no time for reflection—two more bullets 
through the air, and Tom was again wounded. 
minute astone from above knocked his gun from George's hand, and, without 
ofa another, flung by a safer arm—that of Colney himnself--desseaded on 
aad’ stunned, to the earth. 
ci Australian seencry, 
after travelling over several 
one of the ~ - 4 
ing the hori were the clear blue waves of the South. Pacific, 
-fro. in the blaze of am Australian noontide sun; at their feet, yet: still 
with itsJakes and shady glens—its ical foliage—its i 
i its farms and Arcadian-looking i 
dman; behind were the parched and sandy forests, whose 
s served to re greater effect to the lovely view, on which even 


ithout . 
of New South Wales,’ ” murmured George to 
could scarcely have opemed their eyes on a fairer spot.” And 
mike the comparison more perfect, a slight rustling among 
heard, and a graceful snake, with head slightly raised, and body 
, came onwards to the spot where George remained rooted, as it 


i 


with its drawbacks :— 
ranges, an exquisite seene burst upon them as 


ne 


i 
a 


sae 
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gee 

if 

t 
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fascination. 

It wasabout ten long, and-nearly grey in colour; spotted with dark brown (hence 
this species is known as the carpet snake); and, from its length, appeared to George rather 
a formidable opponent. He was rather behind his companions at the time of its appearance; 
api nhenit approached to within five feet of himself he recovered his presence of mind, and 
rtreated before it i 

Beadvanced move swiftly towards him. 

«Turn offto the left,” shouted one of the draymen. 

hadi ust time to obey the direction and spring aside as the snake passed over the 

Ge oe had left, and disappeared into the forest. 

“Well, I've had a narrow escape,” said he to Tom, when he had caught up his party ; 
fdeare T'was more frightened at that snake than at Colney.” 

Tan langhed 

«They'te uasty varraint enough at times—some of them at least ; but that’s not a hurtful 
* events it. ran after me.” 

“Notit; tran towards its hole, as they always will when they’re frightened; and all 
gor iad todo was to step out of its way. 


#Bitythere'should be any noxious creature in such a lovely country!” 
“Why, aato that, this is not a natural country in anything.” 
* Not. natural !” “oo George ; ‘‘ there’s nothing very artificial here.” 
don’t know,” said Tom, sententiously; “I’m not learned; but I do 


“Why, imeverything. There's the air, to begin with; it’s so piping hot at Christmas 
time that a to be ever drinking like a fish; and then at Midsummer-day it’s 
the middle of winter! Then they tell me that the sun shines at contrary hours to what it 
does in d, which I don’t believe. But look at the animals, all unnatural-like: one of 
them housing its little ones in a pouch, and sitting on its tail. As to the birds, they’re like 
tomayfine folks—only good to be looked at. Those trees haven't been taught proper 
py ox a their leaves all the year round. And as to the human beings, thes re 
uatural, I'thiak—wearing no clothes, and their skin as dark as the back of a chimney; 
andthey, make their females wait on them, and provide the meals, which is quite contrary 
toour ways, I'm sure, though uncommonly sensible.” 

Grote ‘lee not oad lnaghing at this list of grievances, 

“ ped you liked this country, but you speak as if your tw years’ experience 
in it hadyproduced a different effect.” ee ‘ or 

“| like Australia,” replied Tom, “and I always write to all my friends to emigrate, 

these, perhaps, as have a lot of wee piccaninnies about them, which is troublesome at 
first; but Australia's like everything in this world: it has its ups and its downs, its good 
andiits bad, and they’re pretty equal. Now, in the old place there’s a precious small sight 
for the poor: it's all hard work and small pay, and the workhouse te end it; here 


4 





i for every one that:chooses. You see, sir, when I'm downhearted, lost 
and bruised about by a set of rascally bushrangers, I'm ready to find fault with | 
Australia; but when I.see, as I often do, those who were starving in England, living here | 
i comfort, happy faces round them, and a something to fall back upon when they’re | 
py a it’s a pity anda crime that one-half of the poor, starving things in the old 
; 't the means given them to come out here too.” 
ly agree with you,” returned George; ‘‘and since I have been in Australia, it 
spears tome astounding that so few among the wealthy and influeatial look upon emigra- 
fit im: the: important light it deserves. They know, or ought to know, that there are 
imdeedsalmost starving, and that there is a land where they might live in plenty, yet they 
a maseibely, content to watch the efforts of the few who nobly exert themselves to people 
t. 
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THR PRINCIPLES.OF HARMONY AND CONTRAST OF COLOURS, 
AND THEIR. APPLICATION TO THE ARTs. 


Te Principles of H and. Contrast of’ Colours, and their Application to the Arts. 
byME Ghevrenl, Membre de l'Institut de France. Translated by Charles Martel- 
Longmans.and Ce 


in pointers liave found a chamelion. The beauty that I see, says one, is 
all No; that’s impossible, says. another, it must be all blue a while a 
by his eye, it should be all yellow. You are all wrong, says 

ib. Neutral, for true beauty is no colour at all—Chiar-oscuro is my maxim ; 
WMemnpot have beautiful colour without light and shade, tone and harmony. 
eXists.a raging faction of Neri and Bianchi amongst painters. The 
ioe ee eming that “ tone” is the grand element of pictorial effeet—that 


the secret of the old masters; the other, doula the beauty of} these 


ri and the charm of obscurity, would even riva 
tints of the noonday. “ 

wan clever men may be quite right in their way—they may have got 

of the skirt of Truth; they colour to please their own eye: what other 

they, or could they, follow? Certainly the painter may be 

to work by his rule of eye just as the potter does by his rule of 

j the painting of a picture is, we admit, a very delicate matter to 

& upon, and’ yet there must be laws here as everywhere else, and 

Sooner they are found out the better. 

emits are about the least likely men to discover the dry “ laws” that lie 

bottom of their art. Their organisation is not designed for such in- 

; ifit were, their art would fade. Art and art-life are so com- 

' matters of sensibility, of ideality, of fealty to the instincts of the 

S if the expression may be allowed, that if you attempt to fetter 

artist with the bonds of science and the calculations of mathematics, you 


Nature’s brightest 


Fly 





Spplehim at once. He must learn by his own mistakes, and unless he be 


— ee 
more sensitive than his critics of his failures, we may place him without 
Ge pole, Sie no peueltg of cues WOE Seer Me, 
umnyiebten, enaadraseialt Gea hve: te 

e, but they are irical: the seience uring is yet to 
discovered. It sonia a man like M. Chevreul, ubendheated epost 
menter, thoroughly used to the scientific method, to make any way in the 


subject of colour. 

It must be borne in mind that pictorial colouring is as different from 
ornamental colo as the ornamental is from the natural; and not bei 
concerned in manufacture, it is not “an exigency” that the artistic habits 
should be disturbed. So we find M. Chevreul, as director of the dyeing at 
the Gobelins’ factory, devoting himself to the practical and commercial rela- 
tions of colour. 

_ We had several books putting forth theories and speculations, but the expe- 
rimental facts were like F’ s bread to the sack—a begygarly disproportion. 
And as our so-called Charles Martel says, written in “a jargon of aston 
tions, valueless and obsolete.” A vast deal of trouble bestowed upon the 
analogy of the scale in music to the spectrum of light, and terms, such ag 
advancing and retiring applied to colours, which are simply absurd. Or we 
find it insisted upon that so many feet of red must have so many of 
blue “to balance :”—all which we believe to be“ ine.” 

Much of the writing hitherto about colour has been really mere words— 
e. g. (Field): “ Colour d physically upon a latent concurrence of those 
ee whieh are sensible, transiently in light and shade, and inherently im 

lack and white, as is demonstrated synthetically by their composing the 
neutral grey.” ‘This seems worthy of Ennemoser. Or take what an artist 
writes :— 

Harmony in Pictorial Colour, does not depend upon any particular proportionate quantities 
of the different tints; nor in any icular disposition or wey of them; but w 
the qualities and the treatment of the individual colours..... it is equally necessary 
Colours should be so treated as to produce Unity ; and that, as with lights and shadows, so 
whatever variety of tints may be introduced into a picture, they must be so blended and 
incorporated with each other, that they still form Yaw of a whole:—that whether the lights 
be white, and the shadows black, or differently coloured, the same necessity for — 
remains, so that Colours must not be in flat patches. And in the treatment of Colours, 
besides the uation requisite for Breadth of Chiaroscuro, it is necessary to pay attention 
to the peeuliar quality termed Tons, which is indispensable in a coloured work of Art. As 
ae Breadth of Chiaroscuro, there must be Breapru or Tone, the fundamental quality 
of Harmony. 

Now let us see what comfort we shall derive from Chevreul’s experimental 
treatment of the subject. Here is the simplest evidence of the existence of 
the law of contrast which his work goes to establish and apply :— 

If we look simultaneously upon two stripes of different tones of the same colour, or upon 
two stripes of the same tone of different colours, placed side by side, if the stripes are not 
too wide, the eye perceives certain moditications which in the tirst place influence the im 
tensity of colour, and in the second, the optical composition of the two juxtaposed colours: 
respectively. 

Now as these modifications make the stripes appear different from what they really amt 
give to them the name of simultaneous contrast of colours; and I call contrast of tone 
modification in intensity of colour, and contrast of colour that which affects optical 
composition of each juxtaposed colour. 

* * * * 7 

Divide a piece of cardboard into ten stripes, each of about a quarter of an inch in width, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, and cover it with a uniform wash of Indian ink. When it isdry, 
spread a seeond wash over all the stripes except the first. When this seeond wash is dry, 

a third over all the stripes except 1 and 2; and proceed thus to cover all the stri 
with a flat tint, each one becoming darker and darker as it recedes from the first (1), 

If we take ten stripes of the same grey, but each of a different tone, and glue them upon a 
card so as to observe the preceding gradations, it will serve the same purpose. 

On now looking at the card, we shall perceive that instead of exhibiting flat tints, eack 
stripe appears of a tone gradually shaded from the edge aa to the edge 6d. Inthe band1, 
the contrast is simply by the contiguity of the edge b 6 with the edge a aof the 
tripe 2; in the stripe 10 itis simply. by the contact of the edge a a with the edge b b of the 
stripe 9. But in each of the intermediate stripes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, the contrast is 
produced by a double cause: one, the contiguity of the edge a @ with the edge 56 of the 
stripe which precedes it; theother by the contiguity of the edge 6 with the @ aof the 
darker stripe which follows it. The first cause tends to raise the tone of the 
intermediate stripe, while the second cause tends to lower the tone of the other half of this 
same stri 

The nn 3 of this contrast’ is, that the stripes, seen from a suitable distance, 
channeled grooves (glyphs) more than plane surfaces. For in the stripes 2 and 3, for in 
stance, the grey being insensibly shaded from the edge a a to the edge 6b, they present to 


the eye the same effect as if the light fell upon a channeled surface, so as to light the part 
near to b 6, whilethe part a@ @ will appear to be in the shade; but with this di that 
in areal channel the lighted part would throw a reflection on the dark part. 

He then gives the results of seventeen experiments with strips of coloured 


paper, or stuff, to show the modifications of tint thrown over the two colours 
placed side by side ; he deduces the following :— 

It follows then, from the experiments described in this chapter, that two coloured sur- 
faces in juxtaposition will exhibit two modifications to the eye viewing them simultaneously, 
the one relative to the height of tone of their respective colours, and the other relative to 
the physical composition of these same colours. — 

After having satistied myself that the preceding phenomeua constantly recurred when my 

sight was not fatigued, and that many persons accustomed to judge of colours saw them as 
I did, I endeavoured to reduce them to some al expression that would suffice to enable 
us to predict the effect that would be produced upon the organ of sight by the juxtaposition 
of two given colours, All the phenomena I’ have observed seem to me to depend upon 
a very simple law, which, taken in its most general signification, may be expressed in 
terms :— 
In the case where the eye sees at the same time two contiguous colours, they will appear 
as dissimilar as possible, both in their optical composition, and the height of their tone. 
We have then, at the same time, simultaneous contrast of colour properly so called, and con- 
trast of tone. 

In examining the results of his experiments of contrast, we see that the 
tint. thrown over iguous colours (or, if we choose to say so, the illusive 
impression on the retina) is the complementary colour of each bestowed 
upon its neighbour. Red beside blue, gets a ye re 

ntary of blue, and blue gets a green tint the complementary — 

We shall see that the colours will acquire a most remarkable brilliancy, and 
purity, and this result, in perfect conformity with the law, is easily und ‘ur @X= 
ample, an objects reflects blue rays, just as a blue object reflects orange 

it 


rays. Therefore,-when we put a blue stripe in contaet with an orange stripe, whether 

tha the firs appear to the eye to receive some las fon the prosimiy othe sean 
ager er Ne ee eR ape eee 
the same thing, whether we admit that the stripe appears to destroy the of the 
blae rays of the second stripe, as this latter appears = Se See 
of the blue stripe—it is evident that the colours of the two objects im contact. will each 
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other, and become more vivid. But it may happen ck f 
green or to violet, and the orange to yellow or to red, that is to say the modification acts not 

only upon the intensity of the colour, but also upon its ph: composition ; whatever it 

be, if the latter effect takes place, it is undoubtedly always much feebler than the first. Be- 

sides, if we look a certain number of times at these same coloured bands we shall see that 

the blue, which at first a greener, wil! soon appear more violet, and that the orange, 

which at first appeared yellower, will become redder, so that the phenomenon of modification, 

dependent upon the physical composition of colour, will not be so constant as those which are 

the subject of the seventeeen preceding observations. 

‘These complementary colours have long been known ; they are the spectral 
colours that appear to the eye after looking at areal colour. We must 
consider them as inseparable from the sensation of colour. The merit of 
Chevreul’s view consists in proving how the complementary colours act 
when two such colours are contrasted simultaneously. 


(To be continued.) 





A BATCH OF BOOKS.* 

Over some men, who have filled no inconsiderable space in the history of 
their own times, the scene closes, and their names are never heard of again. 
Others belong to all time. They are the lords of the world, are enshrined as 
deities in every heart, and command perpetual admiration. Of such a kind 
was Julius Casar—the last and most conspicuous of the sons of Rome. ‘The 
secret of his success was his marvellous organisation. Alive to every enjoy- 
ment, enduring beyond measure, the first in everything he attempted, the 
peerless general, the consummate orator, the accomplished writer, the master 
of statecraft, he was born to win and wield universal dominion. As the his- 
tory of Rome is the grandest of all histories, so does Cesar stand forth as 
the type of intellectual and physical greatness. Arnold was the first who 
dared to express his deep abhorrence of the moral character of this man. 
It was he who said that “ the whole range of history can scarcely furnish a 

icture of greater deformity,” and that ‘never did any man occasion so 
a an amount of human misery with so little provocation.” He dwelt, 
with indignant severity, on the millions he slaughtered, the sufferings he 
caused by his spoliations and confiscations, and all this in order that he 
might be able to attack his country. In spite of conscience, however, the 
world will never cease to reverence success as such, and Cesar is the man 
of all others, at least in ancient history, who was at once most brilliant and 
most successful. But whether we agree or not with Arnold, who generally 
tries to exalt Pompey at the expense of Cesar, who loved the pure charac- 
ter of the one, as he detested the moral degradation of the other, we are 
never weary of hearing about the nephew of Marius, who, after conquering 
the world, perished vilely by the hands of assassins, who were also his friends. 
Archdeacon Williams, therefore, has chosen an attractive subject. Ever 
since the time of Plutarch the biographer has commanded more readers 
than the historian, and when he deals with a well-known name, of whom all 
wish to know everything that can be said, it is his own fault if he does not 
succeed. Archdeacon Williams tells us, in his preface, that “‘ he has been 
far more anxious to represent facts, their causes and consequences, as they 
were represented by Cesar himself and his contemporaries, than to exhibit 
them as coloured by modern writers, more anxious to discover in the history 
of past events a confirmation of their own prejudices, than the conclusions 
which an unbiased judgment must necessarily draw.” The first chapter is 
introductory, and the remaining portion consists of a faithful narrative of 
Casar’s life, from which the reader is left to draw hisown conclusions. The 
fault of the book is that it is too much a mere record of facts—it is deficient 
in personal interest—there is no warmth of tone, no brilliant colouring. 
Still, it is the work of an accomplished scholar, who has taken obvious pains 
to state all the necessary facts about the life of Julius Cesar, and will, no 
doubt, take its place as a very useful and readable biography. 

A new edition of Gay’s Fables, with an Original Memoir, Introduction, and 
Annotations, by Octavius Freere Owen, has been published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. The editor takes extraordinary credit to himself for originality. 
“ We live,” he says, “in the days of literary veneer; the true Spanish ma- 
hogany upon the Honduras of originality is nearly withered to the stump : 
nothing is said but what has been spoken before. ‘The ‘ points’ of our best 
novels are merely old friends in a new dress; the ‘ tags’ of our dramas, the 
airs of our overtures, are the odds and ends of ancient compositions.” This 
tremendous dish of satire is an introduction toa short Lite of Gay, and a 
few notes scattered here and there among the Fables. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Owen will not content himself with this. When an author denounces 
with such vehemence the plagiarism of his fellows, and comes forward him- 
self us the apostle of “ originality and common sense,” we wait in anxious 
suspense for a new revelation. But in spite of his bombastic preface, and 
some commonplace dulness in the Annotations, Mr. Owen has produced a very 
creditable edition of Gay’s Fables, and we hope that it will be successful. 

The Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle, by John Boucher, is one of the many 
books which we owe to the war. It was written for the use of the Hanover 
Park Rifle Association, was originally circulated in a manuscript form, and 
is published at the request of some military friends. It is full of practical 
directions, and has the merit of being the first treatise of the kind. In days 
when the majority of Englishmen have forgotten how to fight, the following 
remarks are well worth reading :— 

The cant phrase with those who sneer at the idea of preparing for danger in 
the time of peace, is, that, in the event of an invasion taking place, “ England would 
rise as one man ;” but this is absurd, for what would be the use of a hal/-armed undisci- 
plined rabble, such as could be got together on a sudden emergency? The great mass 
know no more about a gun than they do of the working of a steam-engine, and, if 
intrusted with arms and formed into line, would be much more likely to cause destruc- 


* Williams’ Life of Julius Cesar. (Routledge.)—Gay’s Fables. By O. F. Owen, 
M.A. (Routledge.).—The Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle. By Jolin Boucher. (Hard- 
wicke.)}—Balfour’s Outlines of » (Adam and Charles Black.)—Philosophy of the 
Infinite. By Henry Calderwood. (Constable and Co.)—<A fence of Religion. By H. 

. Crosskey. (Chapman.)—The Photographic Primer. By Joseph Candel. (Photogra- 
phic Institution.)—Diprose’s Funny Book. (Hardwicke.)—Prescott’s History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico. (Bentley.)—Prescots’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
(Bertley.)—Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. (Ward and Lock.)—/raser's Handbook 
for Ireland, (James M‘Glashan, Dublin.)—Anderson’s Mercantile Correspondence. 
(Effingham Wilson.)— Milton's Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. (Nelsor.) 
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tion among their friends, than injury to their foes. Of the hundreds = 
England, few of them have ever handled a musket, and fewer still hae, owsands in 
ball, or have even seen a ball-cartridge. Is this a population to be nadie fired 
into the field and opposed to the fire of veteran soldiers? Are these the intrepid Called 
and skilful hands that are to “drive the enemy into the sea," or “fing for hearts 
vader a bullet and a grave?” every in. 
The fact is, that England, as a nation, cannot spring at once full armed 
of the battle-field. “‘ Peasants and burghers, however brave,” says Mr, Me hear 
historian, “are unable to stand their ground against veteran soldiers, whose whole j 
a preparation for the day of battle; whose nerves have been braced by lite is 
with danger, and whose movements have all the precision of clock-work.” Yet 
men, who from their childhood have lived a life of peace and quietness at home, « 
ing and selling, or tilling their broad acres,” possess the individual bravery 4 
physical strength of disciplined troops, and only require to be trained and ees 
to the use of arms, in order to place England in a position to defy home 
Lord Palmerston once remarked, “there is no fortification like braye meno’. 
organised, and ready to meet an enemy; that is the best fortification, 
fortification you will always find in the hearts and arms of Englishmen,” 


Dr. Balfour's Outlines of Botany contain the substance of the article 
Borany in the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and are now ub. 
lished, “ with the view of supplying a cheap wogk, which may be seh] ra 
schools, colleges, and philosophical institutions.’”” The book is not so much 
a treatise on botany as a full and accurate record of the facts of the science, 
given in the briefest possible form. 

The Photographic Primer is the name given to thirty ages cf lessons on 
photography, and is published with the authority of the Institution in Bond. 
street. 

To those who are fond of metaphysical inquiries, we announce the publi. 
cation of a book called the Philosophy of the Infinite, by Henry Calderwood, 
The object is to solve the very difficult problem, ‘‘ What can we know of 
the Infinite God?” The present state of the question is this :—The opini 
regarding the unconditioned, as an immediate object of knowledge and of 
thought may be reduced to four: 1. The unconditioned is un 
inconceivable, its notion being only negative of the conditioned. 2 jt 
is not an object of knowledge ; but its notion, as a regulative principle of 
the mind itself, is more than a negation of the conditioned. 3. It is cogni- 
zable, but not conceivable. 4. It is cognisable and conceivable by conscious. 
ness and reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality. Sir Willin 
Hamilton holds the first of these opinions, Kant the second, ing the 
third, and M. Cousin the fourth. Mr. Calderwood, a pupil tna 
Hamilton, differs from that philosopher, as well as from M. Cousin, de. 
scribing the doctrine of the former as irrelevant, that of the latter as 
erroneous. Ilaving set aside their theories, he maintains that clear 
is left in the centre, and arrives at the conclusion that “ the infinite, as ab- 
solute, is that which is essentially independent and unrestricted, but which 
may nevertheless exist in relation, and be thus recognised by the mind.” We 
do not pretend to offer an opinion. 

A Defence of Religion is not the most intelligible title in the world. One 
naturally asks which religion Mr. Crosskey proposes to defend? Only think 
of a good orthodox Protestant attracted by the title, and purchasing Mr. 
Crosskey’s Defence! What adisappointment would ensue! It istrue that 
the book is saved from any such fate by the circumstance that it forms 4 
portion of “Chapman's Library for the People ;” but still we advise the 
author to fix upon ¢ome more distinctive appellation. The Defence of 
Religion is inscribed to George Jacob Holyoake, for whose “ brave sincerity, 
and reverence for truth and justice,” the author professes << 
Mr. Crosskey is a theist, and defends his position by arguments drawn 
the constitution of human nature, and by an appeal to experience, on which 
latter point he says that “ the experience of all religious natures is that man 
can easily hold real, and actual, and living communion with his God.” Then 
if we require a test of éxperience, the. required test is to be found in the 
simple axiom that truth must last.” The fiRouing extract is taken from 4 
chapter on “ Objections to the reality and worth of the religious seat 
ment” :— 

Priests, for their own interest, are charged with persuading men to receive tales 
about the Gods. But, unless an actual tendency of human nature is seized upon, tht 
chance to deceive is not great. The vain man is deceived by propitiating his vanity 
—the proud man by appeals to his pride. The deceiver always needs 0 
work upon in the character of the deceived. Granted the existence, therefore, of any 
number of fraudulent priests, it yet remains to be explained what tendencies of 
character they took advantage of in order to be successful in deceit. History shows 
no possibility of such a wide-spread fraud as this account represents religiot, 
altogether unconnected with any part of the natural constitution of man. , 
priests have always been opposed to pure and fresh manifestations of the Religious 
Sentiment. These priests, said to have been its inventors, have been its greatest 
antagonists. Who opposed the Jewish Prophets? The priests. Who were Christ's 
bitterest foes? The priests. Who were Luther's antagonists? The priests. A priest 
is one claiming to stand between a man and his God—a mediator and intercess® 
Religion is personal and individual communion with the ever-present Father. There- 
fore has every great religious reformation been fought against the priests, and they 
have been inveterate antagonists of the purely religious life of humanity. To priests 
therefore, can hardly be ascribed the invention of that against which they have e# 
faithfully made war. 

The most striking feature in Diprose’s Funny Book is that it is not at all 
funny, consisting of some very old English jokes, and some not 
American ones. has 

In addition to the above, we need only announce that Mr. Bentley 
published in a cheap form Mr. Prescott’s well-known and most ¥ 
works, The Conquest of Mexico, and The Reign of Ferdinand and Tsabella- ' 

Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio we have already nott _ 
Handbook for Ireland has reached a fourth edition, and, “ from the alt 
state of travelling consequent on the railways, may, in a great ——. 
regarded as a new work.” Anderson's Mercantile Correspondence ks 
ciently well known to render any criticism needless. ‘The only raga 

nage of 
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and such 2 


on our list are an edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Paradise 
published by Nelson; a pamphlet by Mr. Rawlinson on the Drau 
Towns; and a re-publication of the Speeches on National ger ge pee 
livered by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords on the 24th of #¥Y 
the 4th of August, 1854. 
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ix A Race.—Prince } ony aye is on 

Bessarabia, and he left Jassy in a passion. 

a military tous he should not be subjected to any cere- 

He bad ; but notwithstanding his order, some 
did assemble, 


comm) im to his carriage. As soon as the Prince 
Mis aot it a youn boyard, in very ambiguous 


reminded the Prince that he had, in Krajova and 


" 
E 


not the same promise in Jassy, probably 
The Prince did not vouchsafe a word 
started in towering wrath, without any parting 


=F 
E 


Bl 


Revenve.— The new lan for assimilating the 
tothe owe year, will ot, as regards the making 
public accounts, be carried into effect immediately. 
Revenue returns for the current quarter will, accord- 
be carried up to the 10th of October, as heretofore.— 


Peele 


que RusstaN Prisoners.—There are some 


} 


promised the speedy return of the Russians, | 





Commercial Afnirg. 





through politeness, in his apartments, | MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, September 29, 1854. 

Tue funds have been steady the whole week, awaitin 
the news from the Crimea. Shares are very heavy and du 
—hardly any business doing. Money is re’ to be ex- 
ceedingly tight, and the rate paid yesterday for enevying over 
speculative accounts serves to show what a heavy bullion 
account the present one has been. Crystal ace §) " 
a'ter a slight rally, have again shown weakness. Turkish 
scrip has been not quite so much in favour during the week, 
but to-day begins to look better. Mining shares are mostly 
neglected. Some Californian mines were a little firmer the 
early part of the week, but are not now inquired after. 

Consols closed at four o'clock flatter than they opened 
this morning :—for money, 95; for account, 954, 3. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 





ane innish officers living at Sheerness on parole. (CLOSING PRicgs.) 
. r ~e 
‘A cricket matels was being got up by some gentlemen of the Sat. |Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.| Frid. 
* for their amusement. The inhabitants vie | Bank Stock | 
; S atlemtion, The | SORE BUOEK..0.....0000} soccer | acosee | ssesce, | cocces, | elesee | napees 
games who shall pay them the most attention. ‘The | 3 per Cent. ied. .! < | “a sees et ee ea 
farmers are especially Aospitadic. soe re 1 he a8 3perCent.Con.An. 95 95 95 95} * 954 
think that their position is quite as good as it would be at gene acy aa 95% | 953 | 952 95h 92h | 9 
Sebastopol. 3} per Cent. An. ....' ...... | ancesd, | caiecos 1 casanse.,]' apeete i, Mhemas 
— Serenli 3 me ee RR, (eT et, pe } 

ELI is THE PRovinces.—Mr. Disraeli is on a i PENES...) ravens | sereee | sevens | cence cnsess | soenee 
ee lie Triscot, at Plymouth. He has had a dinner Faas Eee. tase ren wetes 226 4016 4 | ..... 
with his host, at which ‘gentlemen of various shades of | Ditto Bonds, £1006| |... | | 

iti inions were invited to meet him ;” assisted Sir | Ditto, under £1000). | | oD IEE 
Smith to review the South Devon Militia; inspected Ex. Bills, £1000......| w-- 6p 9p 9p 5p 

the rd, visited Lord Mount Edgecumbe, and dined | Ditto, £500 6 6p 9p Gp, 5! 5p 
with the officers of the Devon Militia. Ditto, Small 9p 6p 9p’ 6p | SP 


Deatu or Mrs. WARNER.—Mrs. Warner, the actress, 

died on Sunday last, after long suffering from a most 

disease—cancer. She was nearly fifty years of age. 

Fox.—At Berlin, there is being played, with 

sn ret a five-act comedy, called “ Pitt and Fox.” Its 
satbor is M. Gottschall. 

m Learinc.—A Spartan is said to have leapt 

two, and a native of Crotona, fifty-five feet. The 

Welsh have a similar legend; and Strutt mentions a York- 

fireman who leapt, without spring-board or help, over nine 


2 


horses side by side with a man seated on the centre 
one, W a. over a garter held fourteen feet high, and 
ended by kicking a bladder sixteen feet from the ground.— 
New Monthly. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 26. 


BANKRUPTS.—Perer Potanp and Evan Barnett 
iseepiTn, Bread-street, Cheapside, furriers—Ciaries 
Puaister, Evershot-street, St. Pancras, draper— WILLIAM 
iyagg, Blackfriars-road, boot mantfacturer—Josern 
HAVE, , builder—Exras Warnvurst, Manchester 
timber t—GEoRGE WILSON, Salford, iroufounder— 
Wiuuus Hovston Manchester, joiner—Joun HAnwoop, 
, tailor. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —W. M’CuLtocu, Glas- 
gow, warehouseman—W. Barr, Glasgow, steamboat steward 
—J. T. Terssciy, Leith, merchant—D. Low and Co., 
Gi , commission merchants—J. M’CoNNELL, Hezelden, 

wshire, bleacher, 











Friday, September 29. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. —‘Tmomas Bgisnam 
Horrox, wine merchant, Birmingham. 


BANKRUPPTS.—Harry Woo.riner, publisher, Strand 
—Jouy Barber, engraver to calico printers, Manchester— 
Joux Mitts, printer, Leeds—RobBeER? Gerry, ship-builder, 

OHN BERINGER, silversmith, Penzance—PauL 

Ruopes, innkeeper, Menstone, Yorkshire—Joun CHANCEL- 

wR, carriage-maker, Dorrington-street, Clerkenwell 

=Wnims Jonun REEVE, coal merchant, Beaufort-wharf, 

—WitttaM White, builder, St. John’s-wood — 
Caries Goopa, baker, Great Yarmouth. 


— : oe 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


BROOKE—September 17, in the Castle at Zante, the wife of 
n Charles A. Brooke, R-E. : a daughter. 
IN.—September 23, at Valletort-place, Stoke, the 

of Commander Burton, R.N.: a 


a sou. 
CURTEIS—September 26, at Windmill-hill, Sussex, the | 


lady of H. M. Curteis, Esq.: a daughter. 


HEBVEY.— September 26th, at Ickworth, the Lady Arthur | 


:& son. 
TREVOR.—Aug. 25, at Aden, South Arabia, the wife of Major 
or, Madras Artillery: a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


TMILFER.—LUSHINGTON.—September 27, Captain. 
mmond Telfer, Royal Artillery, to Jane Helen, w.dow 


0f the late Charles Ansell Lushington Esq., of the Bengal | 


iService, and daughter of the late Colonel R. Boycott 
Jenkins, of the Bengal Army. 

-~BOOTH.—September 27, Frederick William 
» Esq., 30, Thornhill-crescent, Barnsbury-park, Lon- 
don, to Alice, youngest daughter of the late George Booth, 

Pa. aud niece of the late John Booth, Esq., Richmond- 
MisH ee o2 Cheshire. 

ER.—WOODHAM.-~ September 25, Willian Webster 
+» M.D., Downing, Professor of Medicine in 
University, to Catherine Montagu, youngest daugh- 
of the late H. E. H. Woodham, Fsq., of Newbury, 
Berks, 

DEATHS. 
BRERRTO: ‘—September 19th, at Chichester, after a few 
of illness, Mary Charlotte Brereton, eldest daughter 
coLsno at? Colonel Brereton, of the above place. 
ae + at Rotterdam, a, Astetio 
uel Hunt, the youngest son of the late - 
Wage ecis Colston, Esq., of Roundway-park, Wilts. 
¥ 


pete 


F 


TF 
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R—September 22nd, at Bolling Hall, Bradford, 
» Mrs. Walker, in the 85th year of her age, 


mes | 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Tuurspay EveninG.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 101, | Russian Bonds, 5 per 

Buenos Ayres 6perCnts. 56 Cents 1822................ 

Chilian 3 per Cents....... 75% Russian 4} per Cents.... 88 
102 Spanish 83 p. Ct. New Def. 18$ 


Danish 5 per Cents....... 


Ecuador Bonds...... Spanish Committee Cert. 


Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 24} of ae 3 not fun....... 53 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 34 per Cents. 
pO gi nad. et Belgian 4} per Cents.... 52 
Portuguese 4 perCents, 404 Dutch 24 per Cents....... 62 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. 434 04 


Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif, 


MICHAELMAS HOLYDAYS. 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 





YOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION. An entirely new DUBOSCQ’S ILLUMI- 


NATED CASCADE APPARATUS, throwing three Jets in- 
stead of one, and displaying a variety of beautiful colours, 
exhibited every evening at a Quarter past Nine. 

Also DUBOSCQ’S NEW SUBMARINE ELECTRIC 
LAMP. MODEL of the HARBOUR and FORTIFICA- 
TIONS of SEBASTOPOL, made by Sergeant FALKLAND 
and Corporal THOMAS, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
Woolwich. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS of the SEAT of WAR in the 
BALTIC and BLACK SEA, with new PICTURES of the 
HOLY PLACES, and the HARBOURS of SEBASTOPOL 
and CRONSTADT. 

LECTURES on the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, 
on NATURE-PRINTING, and on CHEMISTRY. 

The LARGE CHEMICAL LABORATORY, and the PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SCHOOL and PORTRAIT GALLERY, open 
daily. 

In consequence of a family bereavement, Mr. Brayley’s 
LECTURE on GEOLOGY is unavoidably postponed until 
MONDAY, the 16th inst. 

A LECTURE on CHEMISTRY will be given by J. H 
PEPPER, Esq., F.C.S., A.C.E., &c., in its stead, on Monday 
the 2nd instant. 


MUSEMENT AND SCIENCE 
L COMBINED.—DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM (800 Anato- 
mical Wax Figures), (Top of Haymarket’, PICCADILLY. 
Open for Gentlemen from Eleven till Five, and from Seven 
till Ten daily. New Lectures at Twelve, Two, Four, and Half- 
past Seven in the Evening, by Dr. SEXTON, F.RG.S. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays a portion of the Museum is open 
for Ladies only, from Two till Five. Lecture at Three, by 
Mrs. SEXTON. Gentlemen are still admitted on those days 
from Eleven till Two, and from Seven till Ten. Admission, 
One Shilling. 
N.B. Dr. Kahn executes orders for Anatomical Wax Models 
at the shortest possible notice, upon the most advantageous 
| terms. All letters addressed as above. 











MICHAELMAS HOLIDAYS. 


T° RKISH EXHIBITION AND ORI- 
ENTAL MUSEUM, HYDE PARK CORNER. 

This superb and unique Collection of Models from Life, 
| Iustrating the Manners and Customs of the Turkish Na- 
tion, “ Past and Present,” realised by Correct Costume, 
including every minute detail of Arms, &c., is now _com- 
sleted, and Exhibited at the ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 
(YDE PARK-CORNER, PICCADILLY.—OPEN DAILY, 
from 11 am. to.10 p.m., with the exception of Saturday, 
when it closes at 6 p.m. wt ; 
| Price of Admission 2s. ¢d.; Children, 1s. 6d.; Family 
| Tickets (admitting five persous), 10s.; on Saturdays, 5s.; 
Children, 2s. 6d. 

Family Tickets may be previously secured at Mr. 
MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 38, Old Bond-street.—A Hand 
Book to the Exhibition is published, with Illustrations 
Price 1s. 

Mr. F. O Williams will preside at the Grand Pianoforte 
and Patent Harmonium. 





YRYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL IN- 

STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wm. REA has the honour 

to announce to the Nobility and Gentry that he will, next 

Saturday, perform a series of compositions on the New 

Repetition Grand Cottage Pianoforte. Manufactured and 

Exhibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, EDMEADES, and 
CO., of 40, Cheapside, To commence at Three o’clock. 











RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—A 
very large and superior stock now ON SALE at DEANE, 


DRAY, and Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London 
Established A.D. 1700. 


BErecTuaL SUPPORT FOR VARI- 
COSE VEINS.—This elastic and pressing stocking, 


or article of any other yay 1 - +3 
and inexpensive, and wel drawn on without lacing or 








bandaging. Instructions for measurement on 
conliention, ond te i ay by rT — the — 

urers, and PLAN RLOO . 
PALL MALL, LONDON. ~ _ 


RTHOPGDIC MECHANISM. Exeey 

description of ratus for the CURE or RELIE 
of BODILY DEFORMITY, and diseases requiring mecha- 
nical assistance, may be had of Mr. HEATHER BiGG, 29, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, who, having recently visited the 
principal continental Orthopcedic Institutions, is in posses- 
sion of every modern improvement. 





a 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most 
elegant, easy, economical, and best method of MARK- 
ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink spread- 
ing or fading, is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE 
PLATES. No pre ion required. Any person can use 
them with the t facility. Name, 2s.; Initials, 1s. 6d. ; 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s. Sent, post free, with 
directions, for stamps or post order. 
FREDK. WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, 
Little Queen-street, Holbora. 





UTY OFF TEA.—The REDUCTION 
of the TEA DUTY, and the easy state of the Tea- 
market, enables PHILLIPS and Company to SELL— 

Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 

The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. 

Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 

Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d, and 1s. 3d. 

The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee 1s. 4d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent eh free to 
any railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current sent free on application. 


H E CHOLERA!!! 

Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia-. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Chloride 
of Zinc. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London, 





'TMHE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 

OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduction in Price—CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and 
Bad Smells. 

The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and Iurify- 
ing Agent is now acknowl and its use recommended 
by the College cf Physicians and the London Board of 

ealth. Unlike the action of many other disinfectants, 
it destroys all noxious smells, and is itself scentless. The 
manufacturer, having destroyed a monopoly fostered by 
the false assumption of the title of a patent, has to warn 
the public against all spurious imitations. Each Bottie 
of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains a densely concen- 
trated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which y ke diluted 
Sor use with 200 times its bulk of water. ide instrue- 
tions accompanying each bottle. Sold by all Chemists and 
Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. Imperial quarts 


at 2s.; pints at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; larger vessels at 5s. 
eer gallon. Manufactured at H.G. GRAY’S, Commercial 
harf, Mile-end, London. 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURG EON-DENTIST, 
52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or decay. and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support aud pre- 
serve tecth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 
52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, the most 
ure, safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
Blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 
substances, humours of all kinds, which produce rashes 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of the 
body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of d from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
By cleausing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, : cabs, 
imples and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
t is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, 
and will cure more compleinto pooeaee to the sex than y~ 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and CO., 
Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s. 6d; _ 4s. ; small quarts, 

8. 


4s. 6d.; quarts, 7s. 6d.; 
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FrENDEES, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS, 


Buyers of the above are requested: final), nally de- 
ciding, ‘88 OW-ROOMS, 
—_ , Nos.1& 2, 





ewman and 4&5, Perry " are the 

i in poh and contain — 

PEND STOVES. ES, FIRB-IRONS, and 

a cout or 
y> . 

-exquisitenessof Stoves, with bronzed 

ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 


with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 

12/. 128.; Bronzed Fenders , with from 

be tol Steel Fenders from 2U. 15s. 5s. tol. ; ditto, with rich 

ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s.to7l. 7s.; Fire-irons from 

1s. 9d. the set to 41. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
ing hearth plates. 


Stoves, 2 at All which he is 
Firstly—From the these very reduced Shmrees ase, 


a those purchases being made exclusively 
s PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 


20 years ago by WILLIAM © Maen: 


the patent process of Messrs. ington and Co., is nd 
- qumpagionn the © best article next to sterling _— 
that can be woe as such, either 
mentally, as by 1 possible test can it be disti hed from 
real silver. 
Fiddle Thread or King’s 
otumameeull nite oa: a 
ns, ozen . ~ ane 4 
eoert F - 9 Seats 40s. ... 463, 
rt 8 = i nee BWs.  . 423. .«, 493. 
Table For oe 40s. - 568. .. 64s. 
Table §) jemi .. 588. .. 66s. 
Tea coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All Te- done by the 


ent 
peeCHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
‘able 
full size, per dozen...... 128, ... 28s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. ... 21s. ... 25s. 
DOR GRERD....ccccccccccssnsaqueees Ss. .. lis. .. 12%. 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’ s. 
at prices that are rem ant & only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with 
high shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. large: 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen ; extra fine ivo 1-3 
if with —— ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; 
7s. 6d. ; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s OA. par pair, 
black “— table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and ae = 
cases — otherwise, and of the new 
ves, } = aay te. 


Also, a large assortment of Razors, Pi 
of the best quality. 
ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great — and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. vers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
six; eb ¢ modern patterns, 34s. - 58s. 6d. the set; Bri- 


TAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
Rooms = communicating), exclusive of the shop, de- 
TaoRaTONoliy sting Steen ci pa 

(ineludi e silver, 
and japan wares, iron ond "ines bedsteads teads), so arranged 
and classified that purchasers may easily and at once make 
ee ngravi t ( it) free. Th 
atal es. e sen ) e 
money pee Be for every article not ooted af. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1,,% and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
Istes, NoRWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FoR Con- 
sumption, Broncnirts, Astama, Gout, Caronic Ragv- 
MATISM, AND ALL ScroFuLous DisEasEs. 

Approved of and recommended by aa, Liesra, 


of the Wensum ts closet 





THE LEADER. 


7s MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL 

é = } Session ~% ‘oo nay gy ~ 
opened for 

and 

Thu may are Stents days ye Rn an” and on than 











STRUCTION IN ART as afforded at 
the CENTRAL SCHOOL at Marlborough House, 


The School consists of 
LA es SCHOOL FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
D GENERAL STUDENTS. 
Il. SPECIAL. CLASSES FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 


tendent, RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 
The Autumn Session commences on 2nd October, 1854. 
The pee Ear for Male Students cn '° as 
Freehand echanical ng, Geome 
aterm Artistic Anatomy. Fee, 4/. the Session, or part of 
a Session. 


rowing, Painting, and Modelling, including the Figure. 


+ = for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and Pupil 


Teachers, are formed at Marlborough House. Fee, for each 
class, 5s. for the session of five months. 
The School for Female —— bg a the 


General Course is at 37, Gower-s 
Superintendent, Mrs. M‘Ian. Fees, ivaneed Classes, 3. 
and a: Elementary class, 20s.; Evening class, 10s. 
cee a the general aren ; => to — 
sitdents and Youths under 12 years o' 
House, Kensington, three times a hy hg te till 
t Fee, 20s. the session, or he session. 
DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF A Te conmenion itt ‘the 
Department, are now eceablished | in the following places— 
open every evening (except Saturday) from 7 to 9.30. En- 
trance fee, 2s. Admission 2s. and 3s. per month. The 
instruction comprises Practical Geometry and Perspective, 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, and Elementary Co- 


lour. 
1, Spitalfields, ny 
2. North London. igh. street, Neel -town. 

Finsbury, William-stree mington-squa’ 
ry W fosmalachen, Mechanies’ Institute, Great Smith-street. 
5. St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 
4 Rotherhithe Grammar School. 
7. St. Martin-in-the-fields, Long-acre. 
At 1,2, aud 7 schools there are female classes. Appliea- 
tion for admission to the district schools to be male? at the 
Offices in each locality. 
For prospectuses, and further information, apply at the 
offices, Marthorough — Pall-mall, London. 





\ OUTH AUSTRALIAN BAN KIN @ 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the ee 8 's Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 
Apply at the Com *s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
=. 4 _— WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
_ London, September, 1854. 


t | Pree S PAPIER MACHE.— The 


uperior qualities of these articles need only be seen 
to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact 
(among the aristocracy and nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the 
son of the original Inventor of this beautiful work, whose 
choicest specimens are in possession of her most gracious 
Majesty. 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-strect. 


UTVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. 
The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs. — are | 
the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant and 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and com- 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regen t- 
street, corner of Beak-street. 


We PATENTED ROUND 











UTVOY E'S 

BRASS DIALS, 13s. 6d. each, warranted —These Time 
Pieces have already a world wide reputation and their 
correctness astonishes all their owners. To avoid disap- 
—— it is necessary to notice on each dial, ““Futvoye, 


Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 








Wout, JONATHAN PEREIRA, FoUQUTER, 
other distinguished Scientific e Chemiste, —, by the 
most eminent Medical Men, and supplied to the leading 
Hospitals of Europe—effecting a one or alleviating symp- 
toms much more rapidly than any other kind. 


Betract from “ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 


“ After a careful ao ey of the different kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil, Dr. de Jongh gives ~ —— to the Light 
Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any 


volatile fatty acid, a smaller quay of iodine, Sunt: phoanorie 
acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which ients 
the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some 
of the deficiences of the 7, Oil are attributable “to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration 


poweny charcoal. In the preference of the Light Brown | ¢ 


over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 
“ We have carefully tested a s 

one = Oil, prepared for m 

a doughy ud pm —- the a ~~ 

Strand. We 

ob oie it fodine aad d the elements of bile.” 


Sold WHOLESALE and RET in bottles, 
Dr. de Jongh’ stamp and sinatire, by labelled with 
Ai, HARFORD, and Co.,77, Strand, London, 
Sol 7 igrece ad its for the ngdom 
e Cons’ Agen r be outa ro Ki and 


he Britis! ; and e 
able Chemists and Druggists in hee ge : 
following prices :— 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*,* Four half-pint bottles CARRIAGE PAID, to 


forwarded, CARRIA! 
any part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 


men of the L Brown 
en ny ee og 


FC TVOYE'’S PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
s Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may be 

more a imagined than described, 4 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 

Wholesale ‘and export warehouses, 28.and 2: , Silver-street. 

Golden-square. 

City, 22, Great Winchester-street, 
Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 





UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS.—It would be impossible to 
enumerate the enormous variety of veer both valuable 
and inexpensive, which may be inspected daily at this Esta- 
blishment. All marked jn p! figures. Illustrated 
atalogues sent free on application. 
It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether 
purchasers or otherwise. 


Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-street, 


UTVOYE’S GOLD and SILVER 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.—The 

long tested qualities of these articles are of themselves 

sufficient to insure the approbation of a discerning public. 








The General Evening Instruction is limited to advanced | 27/. 5s. 





[Sarurnay, 
TED MUTUAL LIFE 
Oia SOCIETY, BT. Chas ASSUR. 


No charge for 
a 
ao 


iivalia live Hose at assured at 
THOMAS eae raden Resident Director, 


ITRE GENERAL LIFE 1a 
M eee Ne eeOCLaREON, Lif R ssoctsmos 5U- 





Established 1845. Protective Capital, 100,082, 
Assurances effected on either the Mutual or Nonspettci. 


pating 

The very moderate rates of premium 
ti scale) f this Socie — 
tase of creditors fring collateral 


Exam Peete m for ‘10000. 


morteages. 204. 19s. 2d. Average ee CA 
$131. 5s. 7d.; ton tthewar isle 5s. 7d. foe Benns of 
INCREASING ae ON THE 

Ie IPL MUTUAL 


x. agents a meee in such ch dniict as re ett 
WILLIAM BRIDGES, Secretary, 

XCURSIONISTS may secure £100 ty 
their families in ease of death by’ Accitdent 

ina oe ' = ny leas length 4 

when hurt, by taking an Insurance 

PENCE. of the Excursion Agents, orat the Railway fue, 

Raitway PassEnGers ae Bra 

SrrRest, LONDON. LLIAM 7. 


JAGLE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge-strect, Blackfiian, Lawia, 








THOMAS DEVAS. Esq. G 

JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Depatytelaniin 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richard Harman 
Thomas Boddington, my, W. Anderson Peacock, 
Nathaniel Gould, . Prive, 
Robert Alexander Gray Tay, i Thos. G. Semrecke he, 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. —— Wybrow, Esq, 


THO MAS "ALLEN, Esq. 
wh. vine = a jun., Esq. 
CIAN. 
GEO. LEITH ROUPELL, M. D. F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-strest, 


URGEONS. 
JAMES SANER, Eq 


» M.D., Srp 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M. D, » 38, ee hill, 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS. "CO, 07, Lombard-stret 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-strect. 
ACTUARY AND phd 
CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 


m3 beneapet = yy y comprises Assurances 
ives and Survivors: ips, Purchase of Life Lite Ine he 


sale and purchase o re and 
Loans of Money on Mertenge, Se. 
This Company was established in 1807, is pet 
the Act of Parliament 53 George LIL, and 
eee in the High Court of Chai 


cery. 
The Company was originally a stri Proprietary one. 
The Assured on the participatin oaks, now participate 
quinquennially in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 
To the present time (1853) the Assured have received 
= pn + eames in satisfaction of their claims, upwards 

The amount at present assured is 3,000,007. neatly, sud 
the income of the Company is about 125, 

At the last Division of Surplus, about 120,000. wasediel 
i) =e sums assured under Policies for the whole temof 

ife 

The lives assured are mt in iptipe of (Prete 
being ——- in wining or gol & pen te 
country—or to pass by sea (not me 
profession) between any two paste of he same ie So 
a more than 33 degrees from tine 
extra charg 
All Policy | Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 
Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certala 
restrictions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of thet 
income as they may devote to assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progres, 
Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
free on application at the Office, or to any of the Compaiy’s 
Agents. a 
BAanrsk OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, I 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 


s ng Money are requested toe 
east this Trotitetion, by” by which a high rave of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. for 

The Interest is payable in JANUARY and Jvty, aud e 
the convenience o' pactien ae ata distance, Tey 
nate ae 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


R TRUSS . 
T= MOC-MAIN LEVE an 


allowed by upwards of 200 he * 


var 


the most effective invention in t! 


Hernia. The useof a oteel so often hurtful in 
effects) is here a we mad 
the body, while the uisite Banda wher 

the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, ting and mat 


ease and closeness ye it cannot be de! 











lings. 


as 154, a -street, corner of Beak-street. 


d ected, 8 
di leep. A ive 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. the ruse | (witch cannot fal fail to fit) f oorwardd abc 
the circ of meets, ¢ HS SOHN 
UTVOYE'S DRESSING CASES for|Picckdiliy: London aa as 

LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, ELAstic 810 STOCKINGS, GS, KNEE Carries oni swBl- 
and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their | COSE VEINS, and all light 
Government DESPATCH BOXES are too well known to | LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They arepol gi. 

commen in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on 


nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 64. 
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— plished, Price Three Shillings end Sixpence, 


itp JOURNAL 0 of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
amet NTAL ag ink He. 
ted by and BES WINSLOW, M.D, & 

Medical Society of London. 


CONTENTS :-— 


emer INQUIRIES. 
— ——a PsYCHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
8 $ tan Cou ov LNSANITY. 


Na eatPICATION OF MENTAL DIsmASEs. 
$ ON Row “MECHANICAL RESTRAINT IN THE TREAT- 
& MEXT OF THE 3 
is IN I 
pmscuse TRIALS, COMMUNIOATIONS. 
Qs THE CAUSES anp Morspip ANATOMY OF MENTAL 


Os THE quan CONNEXTON BETWEEN MorsiD, PHYSICAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA. 


Jondon: JouN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Gus October Number, Price Half-a-Crown of 
pestier’s MISCELLANY, 


contains :— 
Tur Bovtoask F ETES, AND THE EmpEROR NAPOLEON. 


ioe, OOORT, anp Wuo Lost anp Wno Wonrr. A 
TALE OF OUR OWN Tore. By Surecey Brooks. 
ArpEN, THE MepIcaL SruDENT. 
‘ AND THE Russians. 
JaeaTnes or Loxpon. Tuer History, Past axp 


BecoLtECTIONS OF A JOURNEY TO JELLALABAD. 
Jue Peantom Party. By Anous B. Reacu. 
or Bexyamin Bosprx, THE BAGMAN. 
By Orawrorp WiLson. 
ees toun in Evrorse. By Grace 


iibenenapcars' 's VACATION RAMBLE IN SWEDEN, 
metupine A Vistr TO BomaRsuND. 


London: Ricuarp Bertier, New Burlington-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER 1854. No. CCCCLXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
SPECULATORS AMONG THE Sranrs.—Part IL 
Kee Orno AND us Classic Krxcpom. 
Srovext Lire tx ScorLanp.—P arr II. 
Cryvmisation.—THE CENsus. 
A Russias REMINISCENCE. 
Recorps oF THE Past.—NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 
Tue OrpeNING OF THE GANGES CANAL, 8th April, 1854. 
Tue Uses or Beauty. 
Sranisn Potitics AND CUBAN PERILS. 
WauamM BLACKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY M AGA- 
ZINE for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
1. Gueawrnes rx Corn FIeps. 
2. BocrarnicaL SKercuErs AND ANECDOTES. 
BA Pircrmacre To THe LAND or LEIx AND 
Ossory.—Srconp ARTICLE. 
4 Mosses upon Grave-STones. 








CHapters XVII. 
—XX. 
5. Tue Turee Mr. Smirus.—A SceNE IN THE FAR- 


EST. 
6. Taz SLAVE Traber, rrom AN AMERICAN PorNT 
or View. 

7. Miscetuanea Lrrrrarra.—No. III. 

8 Our Harvest Home. 

§, Tue SpasMopic Drama. 

n’s Latin CHRISTIANITY. 
Dublin: James M‘Giaswan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
And all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price és., 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. XII. OCTOBER, 1854. 
CONTENTS: 
I, Tae Optx-Reticion. 
IL Tat Cuaracter, Conpitiox, AND PRosPEcts OF 
THE Greek PEOPLE. 
Ml, Ragan Brooke. 
WV. History; rs Use AyD MEANING. 
¥. Womas tn France: MADAME DE SABLE. 
Tue Sruene anv Duties or GovVERNMENT. 
Rise aND ProGress or DipLoMAcy. 
VL Tar Crystan PaLacr. 
Literature:—Theology and Philosophy.—Poli- 
theal y and Education.—Science.—Classics and 
ene. Biography, Voyages, and Travels.— 


— anion: Jou CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Se: S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Th OCTOBER NUMBER contains The Life of Lord 
Metealfe.— The Abduction of Lady Caroline Caper. By 


Dailey Coste’ 


llo.—Louis Philippe and Mademoiselle Rache 
in the Eighteenth Century.— Mildred Arkell.— 

Dary of a First Winter i in Rome. —Polperro.—A Righi Day. 

Tielow of ihe = 

Tumerous, 


Tiger.” Invasion of the Crimea.—And 
gtaia Motor, important Articles by Sir Nathaniel and 
Also, price 2s. 6d., the Oetober Number of 
At sworrtnu’s MAGAZINE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
OUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 


hoea ; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
yen Frauds that exp ractised by persons who 
safe, and e Reetual cure of Nervous 


Pare HEMBEROF THE ROYAL COLLEGR 
London: oy and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 














Now ready, price 2s. 6d., Postage Free, 
A CATALOGUE 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Also, gratis, and postage free, a 


LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 





TINSLEY’S COMIC LIBRARY. 
PUBLISHED EVERY TWO MONTHS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Now ready, illustrated by DOYLE, 


“OUR HOLIDA Y:” 
A WEEK IN PARIS. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 





LONDON: EDWARD TINSLEY & CO., 58, FLEET-STREET; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








PARLOUR LIBRARY for OCTOBER, price 1s, 6d. 


. 





THE COUNTESS 


OF ST. ALBAN; 


OR, LOST AND FOUND. 


Translated from the German of HACKLENDER (“ Stories without a Name”) by FRANZ DEMMLER. 





“ Hacklender’s mame has Trepeatedty heen brought béfore the 5 2 pe S by the Aid journeis of the day. In his 


own country he is spoken of as the ‘German Boz,’ and his 
of his great English model. The same cheerful and healt 


tions of high and low life, and most 
incidents.”—From the Translator’s 


LONDON: 


reface. 





os . ~ 
works, pervades also the productions of the German novelist, which teem with the the most animated and Soares 
erfully captivate the reader by the dramatic force and romantic turn of t 


that 
at all times r. Diekens” 


THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





a 





PrBASEE’ S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
‘ price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains; 
PsYCHOLOGICAL IxqurrtrEs. 
Tue TURK AND HIS FUTURE. 
A WEEK ON THE TWEED. 
Our Pusiic ScHoots—rTHEiR DiscrpLineE anv Iny- 
STRUCTION. 
GENERAL BouNcE. 
Granp.” Part X, 
Mitman’s Latox Curisrrantry. 
A Lapy’s UnpvBLISHED JOURNAL OF TRAVEL. 
WHat 58 THE INDIAN QUESTION NOW? 
AUTUMNALIA—A DrRGE AND ITs ANSWER. 
Tue Russian Anmy,—Srconp PAPER. 
London: Joumy W. Parker and Sou, West Strand. 


By tue Avutnor or “Dicpy 





Price One Shilling. 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY for 


BER 
Asia in the Hands of 
of Belisarius—3. Ships-of-W in Olden 
Ribeiro ; or, the Recohethen: in Portugal oomtinne—& 
Extracts from the Journal of an 


tionary Force (continued )—6. The teas ‘and tte Court wh 


~ -sician—7. Notices:—Clara Merison—The 


inglish Verse, and in Mi wiles Se su 


My Friends and Acquaintance—Forest —s : in — 
and Sweden—The Last of the Old 
At the Office, 1, Exeter- street, Strand, London. 





FOR EIGHTEEN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
Travellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) a Copy of 


THE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AN D 
ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, con a list of 
all the Hotels in the United Kingdom, "together th those 
on the Continent, which can be ao nae 
If Travellers s rt the Hotel ors W' ly 
givea a of thelr charges, they will save their expenses, 
and benefit the publ 
Direct to the oval Hotel Guide Office, 441, Strand. 


ESTIMONIALS b PRESENTATION 
having become so much the custom, in conse- 
quence of Messrs. FUTVOYE having been frequen ys 
plied to for suitable articles, they to state to all those 
who would pay such 1 tril to public ~y ky or 
wae np he a -. ah b.-., id the abe ex 
or such a pw - 
ceeds 3, hey sill allow 0 per cent. from their regular 
—e prices 
54, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. 








Now ready, price One Shilling (voi. VII. Cabinet Series), 
TRT AND PICTURES SEPARATED 
in the Works of the Old Painters. By H. MERRITT. 
London ; Hotyoake and Co., 147, Fleet-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo0, sewed, 222 pp., priee 1s. 6d. 


THe GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 

“In this volume we have some exceed smart 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“We have derived much genuine enjoyment from Mr. 
Whitty’s book. Mr. Whitty will endure comparison with 
the best political writers— . Tory, or Radical—of the 
day ; and he is, to the ruin of *riv , the first writer of 
his own school—the olutionary.”— orning Post. 


portraits of what the — terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ republished from 
Leader N , and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
character.”—Leeds Times, 
ten, alas satirical nari 
ten, 3 n 
lly arene in their ken. There are : 
could have 


tion ofa and interestin, 
“ These lively sketches <S 
— of them caweee Ag 


jich done better.’ Sant ty 
“Mr. Ed Whitty is far the wittiest and most 
btle of modern tical yists.”— Dublin 

“The author of this book distinguished himself by 


coronas, 5S if we may so speak, +t = new style of news- 

paper-com: on Partiament and proceedings. If 

Weare net greaty mistaken, Mr Whitty's name will yet be 
a conspicuous one in the world of The main 

notion of the work is that Great is under a 

in considering itself a self-governed country. Mr. 

seems to have no pales preferences. We know no poli- 

tical writing ag Of the ee en showing a er head, a more ruth- 


nae 
i a — 
Commonwealth. 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
ARRIVABENE, D-L.L., from ‘the 


University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, oF at the house of his pu He 
also attends Schools in town and the coun Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan and 
the most mediocre mind pot fail to thoroughly compre- 


—som 
Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michael’s- 
pint Becenptan. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BOOKS 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 





1 


GLEANINGS from PICCADILLY bs 
Se B: yun J.W. remem % bape 


2. 
The BALTIC; its GATES, SHORES, 
and CITIES: With a Notice of sqlite Se Sea, &c. By the 
Rey. T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8vo P Now . 


3. 
in TURKISH and GREEK 
wine a "Right Hon, the Earl of CARLISLE. 
Post 8vo. 


4. 
The Traveller's Library. 


NORDUFART; or, Rambles in Toolandt: 
Ry PLINY MILES. 16mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth; or in 2 Parts, 
One Shilling each. [Now ready. 


5. 
THIRTY YEARS of POREIS. 
- i b min 
OST SNe areal Magy Bo 


6. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LITERARY 
3 NTON, M.A. 
Deke Ren, Cd PENES CLINTON, M.A. Post Svo, 


7. 
MEMOIRS of JAMES MONTGO- 


MERY, including Selections from his Correspondence. By 
JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES EVERETT. Post 8vo. 


8. 
The BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Bustin, mazar of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 8vo, price {Now 


9. 
‘'‘A MANUAL of CIVIL LAW for 
SCHOOLS and CANDIDATES for OFFICES in the CIVIL 
SERVICE. By E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. 


10. 
The CENSUS of GREAT BRITAIN in 
1851, reprinted by authority, in acondensed form, from the 
Official Tables. Royal 8vo, price 5s. [Now ready. 


ll. 


HISTORY of the IRON TRADE, from | 
the EARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT PERIOD. 


By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Liverpool. 8vo, price 10s. 6d- 
[Now ready. 


12. 
The Abbé HUC’S Work on the CHINESE 
EMPIRE, in continuation of his “Travels in Tartary and 
Thibet.” Translated with the Author’s sanction. 2 vols. 8vo. 


13. 
CHARLES RANDOM: A Novel. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 


14. 

The APOCALYPSE FULFILLED: An 
Answer to > apocaiaptie Sketches,” by Dr. Cumminc. By 
the Rev. P.S. DESPREZ,B.D. Feap. 8yo, price 8s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 
15- 

The Tenth Edition of Colonel HAW- 
KER’S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN, re- 
vised by the Author’s Son. 8vo, with many Illustrations. 

[Now ready. 
16. 

The Second Volume of Chevalier BUN- 
SEN’S Work on EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY. Translated by C.H COTTRELL, M 


, M.A. 8vo, with 
IJustrations. (On Thursday next. 


17. 

The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
Developed, Explained, and Illustrated from modern Re- 
searches and Discoveries. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 
F.R.GS8. 8vo, with Mapsand Plans. 


18, 

TRADITIONS and SUPERSTITIONS 
of the NEW ZEALANDERS; with Illustrations of their 
Manners and Customs. By EDWARD SHORTLAND, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 

: a 19. 
wae i Edition of Dr. CHARLES 
1ST’ JR the DIS NFAN 
CHILDHOOD ee on og EASES of INFANCY and 
[Now ready. 





LONDON, 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


NEW WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


Part IX. for October, price 84d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL ot POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


Price 10d., cloth lettered, 


UDDIMAN’S RUDIMENTS of the 
LATIN TONGUE-—Forming one of the Volumes of 
i Section of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 


Price 10d., cloth lettered, 


ESSON BOOK of COMMON THINGS 

and ORDINARY CONDUCT.—Forming one of the 

Volumes of the English Section of CHAMBERS’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL COURSE. 


Price 10d. Cloth lettered, 


EOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK of 

SCOTLAND; with a Map-—Forming cone of the 

Volumes of the Geographical Section of CHAM BERS’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Price 10d. Cloth lettered, 2 -"*™ 


NTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR-—New Edition.—Forming one of the 

Volumes of the English Section of CHAMBERS’S EDUCA. 
TIONAL COURSE. 











Now completed, in 12 Volumes, fancy boards, at 1s., each; 
or in 6 Volumes, Cloth lettered, at 2s. each, 
HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of IN- 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS—Each Volume 
is illustrated with Wood-engravings, and has a neatly 
engraved Title-page- 





W.and R. CHambenrs, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, Lon- 

don, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all 

_Bookseliefs. oF 
This day is published, price 1s., No. 13 of 

66 [HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M 

THACKERAY. With Illustrations by Ricnarp 





DoYLe. 
*,* The First Volume is ready, price 18s. in cloth. 
Brapscry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 
This day is published, price 1s., the 17th Number of 
HANDLE Y CROSS; or, MR. JOR- 
ROCKS’S HUNT. By the Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s 
Tour.” Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Numerous 
eo by Joun Leecu, uniformly with “Sponge’s 
our.” 
*,* The Complete Work will be published in a few days, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





“ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS. 


By ROBERT BELL. 


This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OLDHAM’S POETICAL 


J OHN 
WORKS. 
Already published, 


DRYDEN, Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 


SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 


COWPER. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 2s. 6d. 
SIR THOMAS WYATT. 2s. 6d. 


On the First of November 


POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND WALLER. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


In post 8vo, price 8s. 6d., cloth, 


VENINGS with the ROMANISTS, By 
4 the Rev. M. HOBART SEYMOUR, M.A. Author of 
“A Pilgrimage to Rome,” &c. 

With a Prefatory Letter to Lord Palmerston, onthe Moral 
Results of the Romish System. “The following are the 
results in all the several Roman Catholic Countries, as con- 
trasted with Protestant England :—Murders in England, 
per annum, four to the million; in Belgium, 18; in France, 
31; in Austria, 36; in Bavaria, 68; in Sicily, 90; in Naples, 
174; in the Papal States, 115. Illegitimate births per annum, 
in London, 4 per cent.; in Paris, 33 per cent.; in Brussels, 
35 per cont.; in Munich, 48 per cent. ; in Vienna, 51 per 
—_s in Rome, in 1836, the births were 4373, the foundlings, 


SEELEYS, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square. ’ : ie es 
This day is published, Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
S° NNETS ON ANGLO-SAXON 
HISTORY. 
By ANNE HAWKSHAW. 

London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This Day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘THE SPHERE AND DUTIES of GO- 

VERNMENT, Translated from the German of Baron 
—— ELM von HUMBOLDY?, by JOSEPH COULTHARD 
unior. 
London; Jonn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, in paper cover, post 8vo, 1s. 
ARTNERSHIP WITH LIMITED 


LIABILITY. Reprinted, with Additions, from “The 
Wesminster Review,” New Series, No. VIII., October, 1853 


———————————— 
PEOPLE'S EDITIONS, é 


This day is published, 


I. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EuRO 


Vol. VIL, price Four Shillings, cloth, and Part PE. 
rice One Shilling. To be completed orty-fome ax» 
ine Twelve Volumes. pleted in Forty-four Parts, 
ATLAS to this Edition of ALISON’S EUROPE Part 

ice Two Shillings and Sixpence. R. i. 
Twelve Parts. " — - ee hu 


It. 
\ AY) ORKS OF SAMUEL ; 
DC.L. Part XIV., price One ny ARREN, 
Ill. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CSEMISTEY OF COMMON 
No. XL, price 6d., containing Tuk § i 
LIKE, viz.:—Mineral Smells —Vegetable Smells et Dis- 
Decaying Substances—Smells produced by Chemis 
(Kakodyle)—Smells produced by our Manufactories, ant 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
Sold by all Booksellers. = tt Lndon. 





In small octavo, ples 5s., 
JYIBMILIAN ; or, THE STUDENT OF 
BADAJOZ; A SPASMODIC TRAGEDY. 
By. T. PERCY JONES. 
“ Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and eg 


in the present day, runs through every page; and peal 
of true poetry and delicious versification prevent on 
tinued play of sarcasm from becoming tedious. Lite 
Gazette. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


THE CRIMEA 


The Fourth Edition of 
MR. OLIPHANT’S 


USSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK 

With wee a the Cn ent ; 
ith an ap 0 e Crim 

‘Author's Route, &c, as. mode 

WILLIAM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 




















NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
OFFICIAL GUIDE BOOK. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
NEW EDITION, Corrected and 
Enlarged, with NEW PLANS of the BUILDIN 
GROUNDS, and many additional Plans of the waaee 
is published this day, price One Shilling. 
*,* The Official Guide Books to all the Courts are always 
on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Stations, 
Brapbvky and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
This day, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, bds. 2s. 6d. j 
THE ENGLISH PRISONERS in 
RUSSIA. A personal narrative of the FIRST LIEU. 
TENANT of H.M.S: TIGER. Containing an account of iis 
journey in Russia, and of his interview with the EMPEROR 
ICHOLAS, and the principal personages in the 
By ALFRED ROYER, LIEUT. RN. 
London : CaPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


- GHEAP FICTIONS. 

Ina few days, feap. bds., 2s. . 

HE FALCON FAMILY: or, YOUNG 

IRELAND. A Satirical Novel. By M. W. SAVAGE. 

Author of the “ Bachelor of the Albany.” 
Also, just published, 2s. each. ‘ 

MARY BARTON. A Tale of Manchester Life. 
THE HALF-SISTERS. By Genaxpive EF. Jaws 


BURY. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author 
of “ Olive.” 
THE BACHELOR of the ALBANY. 
HAWTHORNE'S BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
London; CHapman and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 











Just published, feap. c!oth, 5s. 
HE NEMESIS of POW ER—FORMS 
and CAUSES of REVOLUTION. By JAMES 
AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. <Autior of “ Isis,” &e. | a 
“The production of an experienced, ai historical, a 
a classic master, telling his story in words that charm, uttet+ 
ing his wisdom in periods that dazzle, aud presenting 
trations which bewilder by their truthfulness and 
by their power. The perusal of such a book is intellectual 
elevation.”—The Emptre. ‘ 
London : CaapMan and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE CAXTONS, on Sept. 301 
In One Vol., price 4s., cloth lettered. 


THe CAXTONS. By Sm. E. Buiwes 
LyTTon. 
Also, just ready, in Two Vols.. Price 8s. cloth lettered. 
MY NOVEL. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. ‘the 
“This edition is printed uniform with, and completes ls 
po Edition of, Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttou’s nov 
and romances.” P 
London: GEorGx Rovrieper and Co., 2, Parringdot 
street. a ee ae.” 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVE TRADEB. 
* Price 1s. 6d., fancy boards, - YEARS’ 
ANOT (Captain) ; or’! WENTY ~4 
ADVENTURES of an AFRICAN SLAV B-TRAD! 
Edited by BRANTZ MAYER, 
First edition of 10,000 copies now, ° greatest 
“These wonderful adventures are creating t lent of 
excitement. The editor combines the descriptive of 
Defoe, with the astuteness of Fouché, and t / ‘he 
Gil Blas. As a narrative of ext interest ort 
merits of this volume cannot be ove ae 
Tribune 











London: Jonny CuarMan, 8, King William-street, Strand.’ 








London: Gores RovuTLepcE & Co., 2, Farringdon-sireet. 
See lt 











rT" 7 ve 2 Strand. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THe LeAaDEE,”—Por a Half-Year, 13s. Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Lranch Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED EF. GALLOWAT, at No. 7, Wellington oun LEADER 
Regent 


LONDON : Printed by Geone® Hoorasg, (of Ne. 3, N 


Terrace, Hammersmith Road. in the County of Middlesex), and Published by Thorwtron Leion Hunt (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, 
OFFICE, Ne. 7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, in the same County.—SaTURDAT, September 30, 1854. 
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